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Abstract 


The Power to Maim, the Power to Heal: Sin and Reconciliation 

in Relational Transformation 
Leona Marie Christa McNerney 

In a feminist theology of radical interrelationship, 
sin is defined as dualistic oppression: the use of power- 
over which proceeds from a disconnectedness within the 
sinner and which fragments both the relationship and the 
person sinned against. The feminist psychology of self-in- 
relation proposed by the Stone Center helps to uncover the 
extent and nature of the damage done to the self and 
suggests an interrelational model of psychotherapy. 

The most destructive form of dualism is childism, 
oppression against the most helpless victims of society. 

Its effects which are unconscious as well as conscious are 
passed on both horizontally and intergenerationally. The 
unconscious nature of the fragmentation poses a dilemma: How 
can those affected halt and reverse the interactive chain of 
damage if they are unaware? Another dilemma is posed by 
traditional psychotherapy and traditional pastoral practice. 
Traditional psychotherapy is based in dualisic psychology, 
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and pastoral practice is grounded in patriarchal theology. 
Yet each proposes to use its wisdom to heal the fragmented 
self. 

The methodology used to address these issues is to 
elaborate a relational theology of human nature by 
describing psychological theory and providing supporting 
psychological evidence. Theological, psychological, and 
psychotherapeutic theories as well as statistical studies 
from psychology have been employed. 

Major conclusions include: Sin is the dualistic action 
of power-over which fragments the self on both the conscious 
and unconscious levels of being. It is passed on both 
horizontally and intergenerationally. The fragmenting which 
occurs needs to be treated psychotherapeutically if 
dualistic activity is to be significantly affected. The 
therapy chosen must be interrelational in its processes as 
well as its goals. Religious bodies need to build on the 
findings of interrelational therapists if they are to reform 
their own dualistic healing practices and to address the 
fragmentations caused by dualism. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Personal Reflections 

For women the struggle with issues of gender and power 
begins with birth. It has been no different for me. 

Growing up in a household of four brothers, my female gender 
was simultaneously prized and denigrated. Before long I 
complicated that ambivalence by trying to balance the 
expectations of being "pretty and nice" with my own somewhat 
reactive determination to be "smart and tough." When my 
brothers used their physical strength to prove that they had 
power over me, I fought back, but was frustrated by my 
physical disadvantages. Thought and word seemed to be the 
road to triumph. My Irish-American father provided the 
perfect context for my plan. A man who gloried in words and 
liked nothing better than a "good discussion," he often 
enlivened the evening meal by inciting his children to 
heated argument. By eleven years of age, I found that I 
could think and could get my licks in at the table. 

This leaning toward thought and words as the way to 
become equal was strengthened in my high school and college 
experience. Like many Catholic girls, I found myself in all 
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female academic situations. For me it was a boon. In this 
environment, women were expected to think and lead. In 
addition to our teachers, who were competent and vital 
women, female role models in the arts, spirituality, and 
social leadership were presented to us. Dorothy Day, Maisie 
Ward, and Catherine DeHueck were convocation speakers. Dame 
Judith Anderson performed "Medea." 

It was here too that I was first introduced to theology 
— thinking about God, and spirituality — a way of being 
related to God. The theological and spiritual reality that 
I found most exciting was then taught as "the Mystical Body 
of Christ" the vital interconnection of all Christians. 
Denominationally chauvinistic as the presentation of this 
Pauline teaching was, it provided the foundation for my 
current sense of spirituality as the recognition and 
experience of the dynamic interconnectedness of all being. 

In the midst of the strength which intellectual and 
spiritual life provided, a nagging weakness still lingered. 
Physical weakness still prevailed and was connected to and 
compounded by sexual weakness. My growing up was in Chicago 
where, even in the forties and fifties of my childhood and 
young adult years, forms of physical and sexual brutality 
were reported in the papers everyday. The ongoing physical 
and sexual fear which I imbibed from my caring and 
appropriately protective mother became centered for me on 
Susan Degnan. When I was six, Susan Degnan, who was also 
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six, was murdered. My mother didn't know that I could read 
the papers or they probably wouldn't have been left about. 
Evening after evening while the investigation went on, I 
pieced together the commentary under the large newspaper 
photos. Everyday the police found one or two more parts of 
Susan Degnan's body in a manhole at some new location in the 
city. I don't remember having nightmares or telling my 
mother what I knew, but I never forgot. 

Years later, as I have begun to understand that my 
gender discomfort is not due to my own personal lack of fit 
in the world, I have been able to reclaim the inescapable 
but devalued emotional, sensual, and relational parts of 
myself. The rigidity and defensiveness of my intellectual 
stance has become softer and more integrated. Life feels 
more whole and more enjoyable. All of this has been 
relational discovery and work. Much of it has been done in 
the company of women who have enthusiastically shared their 
own personal growth and intellectual insights. 

The impetus to re-member myself has occured within 
and because of the therapy I have done with other women. I 
would not have been impelled to work on feminist issues if 
my first six clients had not been women who had all suffered 
severe patriarchal abuse. Five were victims of childhood 
sexual abuse. One of those five had also suffered physical 
abuse at the hands of her father. The sixth woman was 
severely depressed by thirty years of subordination in her 
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marriage. All of them were practicing Christians. Dealing 
with the issues presented by these women forced me into the 
worlds of feminist theology and feminist psychology. There 
I read and met the women who helped me to re-member myself 
as I tried to help other women re-member themselves. 

Walking with women, hearing their stories of 
fragmentation, and being allowed to be a part of their 
healing has been a profoundly painful, as well as sacred and 
fulfilling, journey. We are only beginning to understand 
the radical depth of relationality in our world. We are 
only starting to understand the ramifications of 
disconnection and violation of that relatedness. I still 
fear, and I cannot re-member Susan Degnan. However, I have 
experienced the blessed power-in-relation which Carter 
Heyward names — God. 1 

Statement of the Problem 

Beverly Harrison tells us that Feminist theology is 
necessarily utopian. 2 Utopianism is appropriate to those 
who are in the process of envisioning a new way for humans 
to understand and express their lives together on this 
planet. It is not enough to rage against current injustice. 


1 Carter Heyward, The Redemption of God: A Theology of 
Mutual Relation (Lanam, Md.: University Press of America, 
1982), 2. 

2 Beverly Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of 
Love," Making the Connections . ed. Carol S. Robb (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1985), 20. 
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New ways of living must be imagined and described. The work 
of experimentation and implementation is a work of hope for 
the future. However, it must also be remembered that the 
visions women are creating have been and are being forged 
out of pain. Women are not strangers to the reality of sin. 
It has been their full facing the reality of sin, letting 
themselves feel its effects in their own bodies and souls, 
that has given them voice in our time to name as sin the 
bias and oppression of dualism. 3 Allowing themselves to 
experience consciously the suffering of sexism has helped 
many women become aware of the variety of bitter fruits born 
of dualism: racism, classism, naturism, heterosexism, and 
childism. 

At this point in their envisioning, it is important for 
feminists to look at sin from another perspective. It is 
important to see sin as more than pre-revolutionary, the 
corruption that provides the impulse for the revolution to 
some kind of perfect state. Feminist theorists are 
certainly aware that sin is not the preserve of white 
males. 4 They are also aware that sin will go on even if and 


3 Rosemary Ruether points to the fact that suriving works 
of women indicate that there have always been women who have 
spoken out against the injustice done against their gender. 
She also describes the historical evolution which had to 
develop in order for women's voices to be heard as they are 
now. Rosemary Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1983), 183-85. 

4 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 165. 
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when dualism is surpassed by relationality as a human 
philosophy. However, a vision of sin in an economy of 
relationality has not been set forth. We have not begun to 
understand how to knit up "the raveled sleeve" caused by 
centuries of dualistic intergenerational damage. Without 
psychological insight into the unconscious effects of 
dualism, we can make philosophical and political changes 
which will fail to transform humanity at the level of the 
unconscious. True conversion will be the result of healing 
the damage already done, as much as it will be the 
acceptance of new ways of thinking and acting. Neither has 
the ongoing need for healing and reconcilition in the 
interrelational body been greatly explored. Even after much 
conversion has been accomplished, the inner dynamics which 
bring us to the choice between dualistic and cooperative 
action will remain with us. Healing and reconciliation will 
be ongoing needs. It is important to develop more 
egalitarian and reciprocal ways to heal the unconscious and 
to encourage interpersonal reconciliation. 

Thesis 

In a feminist theology of the radical interrelationship 
of all being, sin is the activity of dualistic power-over 
which fragments the self, the relationship, and the other. 

It follows from this definition of sin that healing and 
reconciliation must be understood as relational 
interactivity based in equality and reciprocity. A feminist 
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psychology of self-in-relation suggests a framework for 
understanding the process and effects of dualistic 
fragmentation on the human person; a feminist psychotherapy 
provides a relational model for healing that fragmentation. 

Research Focus and Questions 

Both feminist theologians and feminist psychotherapists 
draw from psychology to develop and advance their work. 

This can be a dangerous practice. The use of traditional 
psychologies can be antithetical to feminist values of 
interrelationship, equality, and reciprocity. The two major 
influential psychologies, Freudianism and its successor 
object-relations theory, are embedded in the very dualisms 
feminists are attempting to transform in society. The 
philosophy of human nature which they present promotes 
individualism, objectification, and self-gratification. The 
self-in relation theory being developed by the Stone Center 
offers a psychology based on human nature as radically 
interrelational. Self-in-relation theory can help to 
provide a new base for feminist work in theology and in 
psychotherapy. 

Focus on psychology is also important because 
psychology includes a definition of the human person at the 
unconscious as well as the conscious levels of being. An 
appreciation of human behavior as affected by unconscious as 
well as conscious motivation can help us to understand the 
depth of damage done by dualistic relational interaction. 
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The power of the unconscious gives us a way to read the 
patterns of intergenerational sin and how it is passed on in 
attitudes and actions that are largely unconscious. 

Childism is a dualistic sin which is central in the 
unconscious perpetuation of all of the dualisms. 

Furthermore, psychology can provide a prism to look 
more deeply into the fragmenting power of dualism on 
children and on the adults they become. The examination of 
incest as one form of domination over children provides 
evidence of the mutiple fragmentation endured by its victims 
both within the self and interpersonally. 

Feminist models of psychotherapy give us patterns for 
reconciling the individual within the dualistic society in 
ways that are interrelational, reciprocal, and equal. They 
can also provide new dynamics for understanding the 
difference between male and female needs in healing. 

Pastoral understandings of healing and reconciling the 
individuals within community remain caught in the 
hierarchical theologies which inform them. Pastoral 
practices of healing and reconciliation participate in the 
very fragmenting realities that they are attempting to 
reconcile. Instead of healing, these practices can further 
damage the oppressed. Feminist theologians, psychologists, 
and psychotherapists can provide churches an understanding 
of how their own practices further alienate and hurt women. 
They can also suggest pastoral action which would more 
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effectively heal and support women. Women themselves are 
contributing to effective healing. They are creating formal 
and informal rituals of healing which they celebrate with 
each other both inside and outside of the institutions 
called church. 

Questions treated in the course of this reseach include 
theological questions about the nature of being and the 
nature of the human person within the universe. Is the 
human person relational or individual? Is all being 
interdependent or is it hiearchically controlled under the 
dominion of a hierchical divinity? The question of the 
nature of the human person is examined psychologically as 
well as theologically under the presumption that every 
psychology contains an inherent definition of human nature. 

On the basis of interrelational understandings of human 
nature found in feminist psychology and theology, the 
question of the nature of sin, systemic and individual, is 
entertained. What is dualistic sin? How and to what extent 
does it have the power to fragment relationship and the 
intersystemic self? 

Psychotherapy questions center on how healing and 
reconciling best happen for interrelational persons. How 
are intrapsychic and interpersonal problems defined? How 
does the therapist relate to the client? How can the 
relationship between therapist and client be equal and 
reciprocal? What are the dynamics of damage and the counter 
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dynamics of healing for women who have been fragmented by 
oppression? What is the relationship between anger and 
forgiving? Is it different for women than it is for men in 
our culture? Is forgiving an appropriate goal for women? 

Finally, these questions are related to pastoral 
theological questions of healing and reconciling. What are 
the churches' current practices of healing and reconciling? 
To what extent are they hierarchical and fragmenting in 
themselves? Are they psychologically sound for women? 

What can institutional churches do to approach 
reconciliation with women? What can and are women doing 
for themselves? 

Contribution 

As feminists have worked to transform human relational 
activity from dualistic power-over to interrelational 
cooperation, they have focused on two methods to bring about 
change: education and social action. Both of these methods 
are necessary, but they can fail, unless feminists 
understand how the power of unconscious motivation maintains 
dualistic systems. Psychology can contribute to an 
understanding of the nature of sin in an interrelational 
structure. It can specify the damaging effects of dualism 
on intrapsychic and interpersonal systems. It can also 
describe the dynamics by which the effects of dualistic 
power-over are passed on both currently and 
intergenerationally. By illustrating the psychological 
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effects of dualistic acts of oppression, I hope to advance 
psychotherapy as a third element in the feminist 
understanding of transformational process. 

The power of unconscious emotions and thoughts lies in 
the fact that these forceful feelings and irrational ideas 
are not subject to conscious control or direction. 

Education and social justice activities have only minimal 
effects on the unconscious. Psychotherapy can add processes 
of individual and group healing that can help significantly 
in the task of transformation. 

Self-in-relation psychology is still being developed by 
Jean Baker Miller, Janet Surrey, Alexandra Kaplan, Irene 
Stiver, and Judith Jordan. Their discussion has been 
presented in numerous brief monographs. I hope that my 
attempt to synthesize their theory and compare it to 
Freudian and Object-relations psychologies will aid in the 
advancement of their work. 

People doing therapy with survivors of incest and other 
childhood traumas have responded practically to clients 
struggling with expectations that they forgive their 
abusers. They have tried to help clients release themselves 
from cultural and religious expectations that compound their 
guilt and inhibit recovery. By exploring the dynamics of 
anger and forgiveness in women, I hope to contribute to the 
theory needed to support the practice of therapists and 
writers on psychotherapy for survivors. 
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Churches have unique access into the interior lives of 
large numbers of people. My hope is that they may take 
their power to effect healing and reconciliation more 
seriously. I hope that this examination of dualistic sin 
and its fragmenting effects may help them to confront the 
part they play in the cultural acceptance of patterns of 
power-over and to use their opportunities to create rites of 
healing, forgiveness, and reconciliation which are more 
interrelational. I hope, also, that by validating women's 
effectiveness in healing each other, this analysis will 
encourage women to assume their own divine power-in- 
relation. 

Finally, I hope that my work contributes to the 
experiential understanding of the power of evil in human 
life. To this end, I use statistical and diagnostic 
evidence to show the nature and extent of fragmentation 
which occurs as the result of dualistic use of violent and 
violating power-over. In addition to this informational 
evidence, I include narratives which are dramatic and 
concretely painful. I have questioned my own motivation and 
the appropriateness of this kind of material in an academic 
exploration. Am I being polemical and emotionally 
manipulative? Or, even worse, am I exposing myself as an 
angry and hysterical woman? Answers to both questions might 
affirm traces of each possibility. However, I find that I 
can rest in the reality that the inclusion of emotional, 
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concrete descriptions is integral to the feminist context 
for all of the theological and psychological theory I offer 
here. To exclude painful and personally felt material would 
contradict my thesis at its core. If each of us is a 
systemic whole within the greater interrelational universe 
and if emotion is a major binding or fragmenting force both 
intrapersonally and in human relationships, then integrity 
demands the inclusion of concrete emotional experience. 

The use of personal material poses very difficult 

problems. Without these stories I run the danger of 

abstractionism, the mental process by which 

one abstracts oneself, other persons, social 
groups, nature and God into linear concepts and 
goals that can be pursued without notice of the 
actual consequences to human persons, including 
oneself * 5 

Using the stories precipitates the risk of abusing once more 
women who have already been victimized. My solution to this 
problem is not ideal. An abstract listing of the 
symptomology and intrapsychic effects of childhood incest is 
followed by a series of concrete descriptions. Each picture 
of psychic entrapment describes only a small segment of that 
woman's life and personality. Rather than present a total 
case study which would subject one individual to 


5 Rosemary Ruether describes this term in a lengthy 
treatment of Daniel Maguire's definition of "the evil of 
macho-masculinity." Maguire lists five elements of that evil: 
violence, hierarchical and anticommunitarian bias, 
abstractionism, consequentialism, and misogyny. Ruether, 
Sexism and God-Talk . 179. 
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comprehensive exposure, I have chosen to use selected small 
portions of many lives. Names, of course, are manufactured, 
and identifying details have been changed or deleted. 

Methodology and Organization 

This is a theoretical dissertation. It is not an 
empirical study based on testing, experimentation, or 
survey. In building theory, I use and analyze existing 
theological and psychological theory. I also use 
psychological and psychotherapeutic studies which provide 
statistical, diagnostic, and psychotherapeutic information. 
My process of theory development is to elaborate feminist 
theological understandings by describing related 
psychological theory and providing supporting psychological 
evidence. 

This process is predicated on the understanding that 
both theology and psychology presume philosophies of human 
nature. This philosophic base may be understood more 
readily in relation to theology which defines itself in 
terms of human meaning, than in relation to psychology which 
defines itself as science. However, as Susan Sturdivant 
suggests, psychologies are dependent upon their authors 7 
beliefs about human nature and the ways they develop those 
beliefs. She uses the opposing conclusions of Sigmund Freud 
and Carl Rogers to illustrate her argument. 6 


‘Susan Sturdivant, Therapy with Women: A Feminist 
Philosophy of Treatment (New York: Springer, 1980) 8-9. 
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Chapter 2 provides the theological context for the 
entire dissertation. A survey of feminist theology and 
spirituality, it shows that the interrelationality of all 
being and the interrelationship of the human system are 
themes found throughout feminist theology. Radical 
relationality is both an ontological reality and a vision to 
be achieved in a dualistic world culture. Foundational to 
this analysis are Beverly Harrison's description of human 
beings as feeling and embodied, as well as thinking persons 
and her description of appropriate human interaction as 
egual, mutual, and reciprocal. 

Chapter 3 presents a systemization of the self-in¬ 
relation theory of women's psychology. It draws general 
theory from the monographs on women's psychology published 
by the Stone Center at Wellesly College. The writers 
synthesized include: Jean Baker Miller, Janet Surrey, 
Alexandra Kaplan, Judith Jordan, and Irene Stiver. This 
theory is compared to Freudian theory and Object-relations 
theory. 

Chapter 4 is based on the theological and psychological 
understandings of human nature developed in Chapters 2 and 
3. Sin is defined as breaking natural relational systems; 
dualistic power-over fragments the self, the relationship 
and the other. Systemic sin and individual sin are linked 
by the pervasive philosophy of dualism. The dualistic 
psychodynamic of subjugation that results in racism, sexism, 
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racism, sexism, heterosexism, naturism, classism, and 
childism is explicated and compared to the cooperative 
dynamic. Finally, childism is offered as the most 
fragmenting dualism for the individual and for the culture. 
The work of Alice Miller is used to show the effects of 
unconscious violence on children and the adults they become. 

In Chapter 5, childhood incest and its continuing 
effects in adulthood are used to illustrate the complex 
personal, interrelational, and intergenerational effects of 
dualism. Christine Courtois' Healing the Incest Wound is my 
major source for statistical information on the 
pervasiveness and intergenerational perdurance of incest, as 
well as the source for much of the material on consequences 
for survivors. I compare her analysis of these consequences 
on individual persons to Daniel Stern's desription of the 
kinds of impairments which can befall the self. This 
comparison suggests that the dualistic sin of incest damages 
the relational self. Brief descriptive references drawn 
from case studies support these analyses. 

Chapter 6 critiques both the healing and reconciling 
practices of traditional Christian churches and traditional 
psychotherapy, and then proposes new ways to respond to 
those who have been fragmented and isolated by dualism. The 
critique is based on the argument that both institutions are 
themselves embedded in dualism. The psychotherapeutic 
proposal represents a feminist model of healing that is 
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cooperative, mutual, and reciprocal. The pastoral proposal 
builds on psychotherapeutic understandings of forgiveness. 

In it, I suggest that churches might take responsibility for 
their own role in supporting dualism and ask pardon for 
perpetuating violence among their leaders and members. This 
chapter also offers examples of women who are creating new 
ways to forgive and heal themselves. 

The seventh chapter summarizes the entire dissertation 
and points out areas which deserve further reseach and 
analysis. 

Scope and Limitations 

In this dissertation, I examine theological concepts of 
relationality, sin, forgivness, and reconciliation. The 
fact that these concepts are considered in a feminist 
cosmology of interrelatedness is foundational to my context; 
however, the design of my dissertation is to narrow my 
discussion of interrelational sin and healing to human 
relationships and to focus on the damage and the process of 
healing and reconciliation as experienced by the one sinned 
against. In psychological theory, I direct my attention to 
attachment theories of human nature and development which 
consider the human person as defined in relationship and 
developing toward greater relational capacity and 
complexity. Reference is made to Freudian psychology and 
object-relations theories only in terms of comparison to the 
Stone Center theory of self-in-relation. Research in the 
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psychotherapeutic literature is directed to diagnostic and 
statistical work on the issue of incest and to feminist 
theories about psychotherapeutic structure and process. It 
includes work describing the specific damage done to the 
self and to human development by coercive sexual activity 
with children. It also draws from models and processes of 
therapy which aid in adult recovery from such dualistic 
damage. Pastoral practice is analyzed in terms of 
traditional approaches to healing and reconciling sinners. 
Suggestions for more egalitarian and reciprocal approaches 
are made on the basis of feminist psychotherapeutic findings 
and a feminist theology of interrelationship. 

The major limitation of this study is its focus on 
human psychology as female psychology. The work of the 
Stone Center theorists has been done with women. They are 
explicit about saying that they do not apply their work to 
men. Even if the Stone Center definition of the female 
human person and her development can be applied to men, 
current effects of gender socialization make male 
understandings of themselves and their experiences decidedly 
different from those of women. Psychotherapies may have to 
be different for men than they are for women. 

Prior Research 

Because the development of a psychology of women is so 
new, little has been done in relating women's psychology to 
a feminist theology of radical relationality. In Touching 
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Our Strength . Carter Heyward acknowledges the part the Stone 
Center relational theory has played in the development of 
her book: 

The Stone Center's Theory has helped me clarify 
the emotional and pastoral implications of what I 
am attempting in this book and elsewhere as I 
wrestle with the experience and concept of God as 
our power in mutual relation. 7 

Margaret Huff has used self-in-relation theory for her 

article, "The Interdependent Self: An Integrated Concept 

from Feminist Theology and Feminist Psychology." 8 Her 

thesis is that the understanding of the human person 

presented in self-in-relation psychology is closer to that 

of feminist theology than are the more traditional human 

psychologies. 

Heyward also notes the ethical implications of Jean 
Baker Miller's concept of the violence of disconnection. 5 
However, no one has attempted to systematize the Stone 
Center theories and to draw from them a more complete 
psychological understanding of the effects of dualistic 
sin upon the self. 


7 Carter Heyward, Touching Our Strength: The Erotic as 
Power and the Love of God (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1989), 15. 


8 Margaret C. Huff, "The Interdependent Self: An 
Integrated Concept from Feminist Theology and Feminist 
Psychology," Philosophy and Theology 2, no. 2: 160-72. 

! Heyward, Touching Our Strength . 15. 
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In Revolutionary Forgiveness: Feminist Reflections on 
Nicaragua . Carter Heyward and Ann Gilson present a 
collection of writings in which forgiving political 
injustices is seen as an integral step in the process of 
personal and national liberation. 10 Doris Donnelly struggles 
with the process of forgiving in Learning to Forgive and 
with the difficulties of the limitless forgiving that Jesus 
seems to teach in her article: "Forgiveness and Recidivism 
(Counseling Case Study)." In these treatments, she 
integrates theology and psychology. 11 However, her work is 
not done in a defined context of a femininst theology and 
psychology of relationality. Pastoral psychologists John 
Patton and David Augsberger both use an integration of 
theology and psychology to effect a pastoral approach to 
forgiving. 12 Patton includes several women writers and 
acknowledges gender concerns, but he does not base these on 
a specific psychology of women. 


10 Carter Heyward and Ann Gilson, eds.. Revolutionary 

Forgiveness: _ Feminist Reflections__ojni Nicaragua (New York: 

Orbis, 1987). 

11 See Doris Donnelly, "Forgiveness and Recidivism 
(Counseling Case Study)," Pastoral Psychology 33 (Fall 1984): 
15-24; and Learning to Forgive (Nashville: Abingdon, 1982). 

12 See John Patton, Is Human Forgiveness Possible?: A 
Pastoral Care Perspective (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1985); 
and David Augsberger, Caring Enough to Forgive/Caring Enough 
to Not Forgive (Ventura Calif.: Regal Books, 1981). 
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Conceptual Frameworks 

This is a feminist work set in frameworks of feminist 
theology, feminist psychology, and feminist psychotherapy. 
Feminist Theology 

In its constructive direction, feminist theology has 
focused on the interrelationship of all being. Instead of 
being divided into components such as mind-body, soul-body, 
intellect-will, the human person is considered an 
intersystemic whole within an interdependent relational 
system, which includes the human community, the community of 
nature and the earth in the cosmos. The concept of 
interrelationship includes corailary ideas of equality, 
reciprocity, and mutuality. Interrelationship may be 
approached from a variety of directions. 

For North American feminists, some of the many 
religious and spiritual ways of apprehending and expressing 
interrelationship include the use and transformation of 
mainstream Christian practices, the worship of Greek and 
pre-patriarchal godesses, witchcraft, and Native American 
rituals which connect us to the earth. Within this 
diversity, the common theme is the interrelatedness of all. 
Divinity is experienced within the power of this 
interrelationship. 

The activity of awakening a dualistically oriented 
culture to recognize the interdependent interrelatedness of 
all reality is also carried out in diverse ways. Some 
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feminists concentrate their energies in education — 
writing, teaching, and speaking to further the cause of 
relational understanding and relational justice. Others 
participate in changing laws and practices in order to 
effect economic and power structure changes in social 
systems. Still others try to effect change at the 
unconscicous level, by working therapeutically with 
individuals, families, and groups. 

Feminist Psychology 

Traditional psychologies developed by men include 
within their very structures the values and beliefs derived 
from a dualistic and inherently oppressive philosophical 
system. Because of this I have chosen to use the Works in 
Progress of the Stone Center for my psychological framework. 
These works may be as yet incomplete, but they are firmly 
based in a philosophy which challenges the dualism of 
traditional psychologies. Prompted by a philosophy of 
relationship, the Stone Center writers are constructing a 
psychology of women which counters the dualistic role of 
subordination and passivity into which women have been cast 
by traditional psychologies. They present their psychology 
as a psychology of women because they have used women as 
their research base. 13 


13 Alexandra Kaplan, Group Presentation, "Seminar in 
Professional Advancement: The Stone Center Stone Center 
Clinical Application of a New Theory of Woman's Development," 
Cape Cod, Mass., 9 Aug. 1989. 
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believe that men have an equal need for relationships and an 
equal capacity to develop them. The understanding of human 
psychology is changing as women's views of what is 
appropriate affects their relationships with men. 

Stone Center theory defines the human person as 
radically embedded in relationship, and structured to 
develop greater capacity for and complexity in relationship. 
Connectedness, empathy, trust, and mutuality are recognized 
as psychologically appropriate and effective ways to develop 
the clarity and agentic response-ability of the self-in- 
relation. 

Feminist Psychotherapy 

A feminist framework of psychotherapy is important when 
a feminist psychology is applied to the therapeutic work of 
healing and reconciliation. Such a framework can also 
provide useful information for developing pastoral practices 
of healing and reconciliation which are attuned to 
psychological realities of human relationship. 

Feminist psychotherapy is relational psychotherapy. It 
sees the client as an interrelational person. The client's 
concerns are seen as coming from relational difficulties 
rather than from intrapsychic abberation or illness. The 
therapist not only validates the client's reactions but also 
provides the sociological perspective which can help the 
client to see that dualistic attitudes and actions play a 
role in her discomfort. 
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Feminist psychotherapy also understands that the 
relationship between the client and therapeutist is 
foundational to the process of healing. Mutual trust is a 
basic necessity for a working therapeutic relationship. The 
therapist must trust the client as much as the client needs 
to trust the therapist. This mutuality of trust helps the 
therapist to reframe traditional understandings of symptoms, 
defenses, transference, withholding, and so forth. 
Understanding all of these positively, as ways of 
communicating, helps her to be more empathically attuned and 
respectfully equal in the relationship. 

A feminist psychotherapeutic framework also demands 
attention to the specific dualistic causes of intrapsychic 
and interrelational pain. Battering, sexual assault, 
incest, and emotional abuse are obvious issues of oppressive 
treatment. Discrimination in the workplace, racial or 
heterosexual exclusion, and class distinctions may be less 
readily connected to psychological suffering. And ongoing 
lack of validation and/or emotional disconnection may be 
easily overlooked as sources of serious symptoms. These 
issues of relational oppression are being brought into more 
distinct focus within the feminist psychotherapeutic 
framework. 
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CHAPTER 2 

A Feminist Theological Vision Of Interrelatedness 

Introduction 

The feminist theological agenda is indeed various. 

Women are engaging the spiritual dimension of their lives, 
by unearthing the Godesses of Greece and Rome as well as 
those of pre-history; by gathering in covens and tracing 
their roots to the ancient relation of wise women with 
nature; by looking to current nature-centered religion among 
native Americans; by creating separatist womenchurch groups 
in which they can express their understanding of 
Christianity freely; by committing themselves to new 
understandings of their Native American, Jewish, or 
Christian roots, and by engaging in dialogue across these 
many avenues to spiritual reflection. However, in the midst 
of this diversity, a common thread exists. For feminists 
the interrelatedness of all being is both a common 
foundational belief and a vision to be brought about. 

A wide variety feminist theologians and spiritual 
writers focus on the interrelatedness of all created and 
non-created being. This interrelatedness is understood as 
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both ontological and teleological. According to feminist 
ontological understanding, all creation is, by its nature, 
interrelated. 1 At its most elemental, interrelatedness is 
defined as physical and spiritual interconnectedness and 
interdependence which requires attitudes of equality, 
reciprocity, and mutuality. 2 The feminist understanding of 
interrelated existence is rooted in the very nature of the 
complex interrelated experiencing self. Because this self 
is always, by necessity, a self-in-relation, the 
understanding of the self extends to include the 
interconnection of the self with the interconnected universe 
and the relation of the self to all other human selves. 
Finally, feminist theologians understand the self-in¬ 
relation to its world as, by the fact of that relating, in 
relationship with the divine. 

Because this original interrelatedness has been 
obscured, distorted, and damaged by thousands of years of 
belief in a natural hierarchy of being and domination and by 
more recent western European and North American emphasis on 
individualism, a feminist teleological vision is also 
necessary. Feminist theologians have taken up the task of 
creating a world vision based on their understanding of the 


1 Beverly Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of 
Love," 16-20. 

2 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 15- 

20 . 
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radical interrelationality of all being, a vision of a 
future in which hierarchical domination will be replaced by 
respect for equality and striving for reciprocity and 
mutuality. 3 

Interrelatedness, as it is used in this work, is not a 
synonym for relatedness. It denotes, instead, a specific 
kind of relatedness which exists between and among the 
unique entities in our universe. Relatedness may designate 
any kind of connectedness. Hierarchy is one way of 
organizing the relationships of society and nature in our 
universe. Interrelatedness is another, opposite way of 
conceptualizing those same relationships. Interrelatedness 
is interdependent, egalitarian, intersubjective, and 
reciprocal. Interrelatedness calls for a radical 
recognition of the mutual dependency which inheres in nature 
most foundationally, but also in all social and political 
relationships. 4 Interrelatedness questions the concept of 
dualisms by maintaining that each entity has equal value in 
the working interdependent whole. 5 Interrelatedness also 
rejects the utilitarianism of dualism which objectifies that 
which has been made less valuable in order more freely to 


3 Carter Heyward, Touching Our Strength . 75. 

4 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 16. 

5 Carol Christ, "Rethinking Theology and Nature," Weaving 
the visions , eds. Judith Plaskow and Carol Christ 

(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989), 321. 
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commandeer its use. 6 Finally, interrelatdness demands 
reciprocity; neither party is free to use the gifts of the 
other without making a reciprocal return. Neither envisions 
herself as donating to another without being aware of what 
she is receiving. 7 All acts are understood as interactive. 8 

The Interrelated Self 

For each of us interrelatedness begins from the center 
of the interdependent self and its experience. The 
selfsystem is a complex instrument of awareness and action. 
Because this is so, feminist theologians and spiritual 
writers value the interacting totality of the person. The 
human body with its sensate and emotional apprehension is 
integral to the experiential process. The body is not a 
separate objective machine to be used by the mind. 9 Nor is 
the mind divided into discrete entities of intellect, will, 
and imagination with the intellect as the directing and 
controlling force. 10 Thought is not considered pristine when 


6 Dorothee Soelle with Shirley Cloyes, To Work and to 
Love: A Theology of Creation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1984), 19-20. 

7 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 17. 

8 Harrison, "Sexism and the Language of Christian 
Ethics," 39. 

9 Dorothee Soelle, The Strength of the Weak: Toward a 
Christian Feminist Identity , trans. Robert Kimber and Rita 
Kimber (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1984), 51. 

10 See Soelle, The Strength of the Weak . 54; and Rosemary 
Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 78-79. 
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freed from feeling. Rather, feeling, both emotional and 
sensual, is considered essential to an adequate reasoning 
process. 11 Sexuality is to be celebrated, not shunned,” 
rigidly controlled or "used." All functions of apprehension 
and expression are in a state of ongoing interactivity. 
Rather than trying to place gradations of value on these 
functions, feminist theologians choose to value the entire 
interactive system. 

The Self In Relation to the Interrelational World 
The self may be individual, but it is never separate. 
The experience of self is always one of self-in-relation. 
From birth on, the human person is in direct relationship 
with created and uncreated being. The created world, with 
which the self interacts and of which it is a part, is 
itself an integral system. Each of the myriad of individual 
systems which make up the whole is equally valuable in its 
necessity.” The feminist movement is a movement away from a 
position which considers nature a set of material realities 
to be dominated and hierarchically ordered by human 
knowledge — a dream of progressively conquering and using 
nature through scientific reason — to a position of respect 


11 Beverly Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of 
Love," 13. 


12 Carol S. Robb, "Introduction," Making the Connections , 
by Beverly Harrison (Boston: Beacon Press, 1985), xix. 

“ Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 87. 
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for the absolute interrelatedness of creation and the 
intrinsic value of each of its parts. The denial of 
interrelatedness which has allowed American and western- 
European political and economic leaders to dominate and 
exploit the natural resources of the world for the past six 
centuries can no longer be maintained. Ruether observes how 
even the most socially enlightened goals of dualistic 
leadership have been undertaken without any understanding of 
the limits of nature: 

The domination of nature is seen as a system 
of infinite expansion. The eschatological flight 
from the finite to the infinite has been turned 
on its side and converted into a doctrine of 
infinite progress, as both rational knowledge of 
and control over nature. Nature is to be impelled 
forward in infinite expansion of material 
productivity, and its limits are to be gradually 
conquered. Ignorance, poverty, disease, even 
death will be eliminated. The kingdom of infinite 
blessings will be created on earth through 
expanding control of scientific reason over 
nature. 14 

She shows how this disregard for the limitedness and 
interrelationality of nature and for its interdependence 
with humanity has led to the short-sighted exploitation 
which has subverted it own goals: 

This system not only contradicts the finitude of 
nature but is carried out under conditions of social 

domination and exploitation.Within a brief 

century and a half the optimistic vision of expanding 
control, leading to Paradise, takes on the frightening 
visage of global disaster,.... 

.... Because it fails to grapple with the 
interconnections of social and natural domination it 


14 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 87. 
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does not envision a real transformation of the dominant 
system itself into a new relationship of humans with 
humans, humans with nature. 15 

Even those who have had the power to isolate themselves from 
the effects of such exploitation are being affected. Resort 
beaches are not immune to the ravages of oil spills or the 
contamination of plastic and plastic-preserved dangerous 
wastes. The perfect looking fruits desired by the affluent 
carry "necessary" nature-dominating poisons to their 
tables. None of us will escape the damage to the ozone layer 
and the resulting global warming called "the greenhouse 
effect. " 16 

The Socially Interrelated Self 
Within (not above or beyond) the natural system of our 
universe, 17 conscious creation experiences and engages in a 
vast system of social interaction. From conception on, the 
human person is in relationship with at least one other 
self. From birth on the individual begins to relate to 
ever-increasing numbers of persons within and beyond the 
family, as individuals and within institutional entities 
such as churches, schools, political and social communities. 


15 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 84-85. 

16 Norman Myers, "The Heat is On: Global Warming Threatens 
the Natural World," Greenpeace, May/June 1989: 8-13. 

17 Starhawk, "Ethics and Justice in Goddess Religion," 
Women's Consciousness. Women's Conscience , eds. Barbara 
Hilkert Andolsen, Christine E. Gudorf, and Mary D. Pellauer 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1985), 195. 
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This relating ultimately extends to the whole human world 
outside of the self. Historically, these relationships have 
been configured in hierarchical patterns. Those who have 
achieved power by means of physical prowess, mental acuity, 
control of resources or some other advantage have exercised 
that power over others by setting and enforcing the norms 
for human activity and interaction. Sometimes that power 
has been exercised begnignly and with care. At other times, 
and to varying degrees, that power has been used with 
impunity. But even where democracy has been established as 
a social institution, the equality of personhood has been 
legally limited by gender and/or race. Economically, 
sexism, racism, and classism have been intrinsic to 
patriarchal hierarchy. So usual are these patterns that 
they have been considered natural to humanity and necessary 
for its social functioning. While racism and classism have 
been recognized by many groups, as Carter Heyward points, 
the recognition of sexism as a systemic and historic reality 
is quite new: 

Feminism is an ideological perspective rooted 
in the recognition among many women and increasing 
numbers of men that "the common human experience" 

(David Tracey) of women in history is structurally 
that of subordination to men; and furthermore, 
that this situation of domination (by men) and 
subordination (of women) is linked structurally 
(via institutions, social arrangements and 
organizations, governments, and interfacings of 
assumptions about what is "natural," "true," and 
"right") to other human experiences of domination 
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and submission, such as advanced capitalism and 

racism. 18 

Without arguing against the need for some kind of political 
authority, feminists focus on the equal value of every human 
self without distinction of race, gender, age, or physical, 
mental or economic power. Feminists call for the 
recognition of this equality in all areas of human life amd 
in and among all human institutions: governments, churches, 
mental and physical health facilities, schools, sport and 
social organizations, workplaces, and homes. They promote 
that equality in legal, economic, organizational, and 
familial terms. The kind of equality they seek demands 
intersubjectivity, the willingness to see the other as a 
self, not an object for one's use. It also requires 
recognition of our radical interdependence and growth toward 
greater active political, organizational, and familial 
reciprocity. 

The subtle force which holds these social inequalities 
in place as seemingly natural phenomena, is the pervasive 
acceptance of power as power-over. The equality and 
reciprocity called for by the recognition that our common 
good is based on our radical interdependence can only be 
achieved when power is understood as a relational rather 
than a controlling force. Heyward understands justice as 


18 Carter Heyward, Our Passion for Justice (New York: 
Pilgrim Press, 1984), 225. 
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the right use of the relational power among us: 

It is in relation to one another, all of us, that 
each of us is empowered to help build, experience, 
and celebrate the common personal good we call 
justice (right relation), in which such 
penultimate pleasures as liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness may be possible. This is a vision of 
feminist morality. 19 

The interrelatedness of power exists on every level: 
between countries, in social institutions, in the workplace 
and in the family. The oppression of war, the economic 
exploitation of countries, of minorities, and of children 
will still go on, but such oppression debilitates the whole 
interactive reality of human living. Money spent on arms — 
even those which are stored rather than immediately used — 
is damaging to the human project. It is diverted from the 
basic human needs of housing, clothing, food, and education. 
Money saved in education, job training, housing, mental 
health services must be poured into jails, expensive 
emergency shelters for the homeless, food programs and 
rehabilitation programs. Although we can ghettoize much of 
the chaos caused by greed, all of us live in fear of the 
violence which spills over those artificial boundaries which 


19 Heyward, Our Passion for Justice . 225. The phrase 
"power in relation" is particular to Carter Heyward. It 
refers specifically to the trancending power of God which 
moves among and between us. It is also designated as her name 
for God. The phrase appears often in the title cited, but is 
explained most fully in her published dissertation. The 
Redemption of God . 
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set off "good" neighborhoods from "bad" neighborhoods and 
"good" countries from "bad" countries. Even while we wait 
for the accidental or the purposeful release of the nuclear 
holocaust, we must struggle with the oppressive nature of 
social institutions and workplaces which subject those of us 
in lowly or minority positions to economic depression, 
marginal achievement, and harassment. 

Those of us who escape these injustices, may face worse 
oppression in our own homes. In the U.S., one-fourth of all 
children are physically abused. Spousal abuse occurs in one 
of every two homes. At least 16 percent of our female 
children are victims of incest 20 , and sexual abuse is 
reported for one-tenth of our male children. 21 The greatest 
portion of this abuse is perpetrated by a family member or a 
close family friend. 22 

Because of the intensity and intricacy of our basic 
interrelatedness, it is impossible to escape from oppressive 
uses of power. They attack our very physical survival and 
well-being. Our attempts to act unilaterally whether in the 
world, the commuity, or the home are costly illusions. Even 
for the most powerful among us, the pull of exploitation on 

20 Diana Russell, The Secret Trauma: Incest in the Lives 
of Girls and Women (New York: Basic Books, 1986), 10. 

21 David Finkelhor, Child Sexual Abuse: New Theory and 
Research (New York: Free Press, 1984), 2. 

22 Finkelhor, Child Sexual Abuse . 2-3. 
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the rest of the world is beginning to snap back on 
themselves. The foundational reality of interrelatedness is 
becoming increasingly apparent. While the costs of 
unnatural, oppressive dualistic relatedness can be denied 
less and less effectively. 

Patriarchal hierarchy with its dualistic understanding 
of power as "power-over" fails to take interdependency 
sufficiently into account. Its social and ecological 
mistakes are the result of unwillingness to accord equality 
of value to the individual entities, human and non-human, 
existing in our world. This lack of awareness of the 
radical nature of our interdependency has also led to 
violations of the foundational need for relational 
reciprocity. Dorothee Soelle expresses both the egalitarian 
nature of our interdependent relationship with the earth and 
the need for us to live that out in mutuality: 

The earth does not belong to us. It is not 
something we are to plunder and exhaust at will. 

On the contrary, it is the human being who belongs 
to the earth, and to belong means to live in 
mutual dependence. 23 

It is her understanding that this mutuality or reciprocity 
among equals extends to social interaction as well as to the 
interaction between humans and the world to which they 
belong. 2 * 


23 Soelle with Cloyes, To Work and to Love . 33. 

24 Soelle with Cloyes, To Work and to Love . 30-34. 
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God as Interrelations! 

The abuses of controlling power-over are so structured 
into the patriarchal system that the god yielded by that 
system is a god of control, a god who is isolated from and 
superior to the rest of existence. 35 The divine spirit 
informing and generated by interrelatedness is in opposition 
to the patriarchal god of power-over. Feminist theologians 
and spiritual writers regard interrelatedness as the very 
expression of the divine. They see the self and the self- 
in-relation to other selves and to nature as primary sources 
of revelation. When we are able to be connected within 
ourselves and with another or with nature, we experience the 
sacred. The profound place of meeting happens as we are 
able to be present to each other and, by that presence, to 
encourage the revelation which Nelle Morton has named 
•'hearing one another into speech.” 36 

Feminist theologians understand this interrelatedness 
to be among beings equal in value. In their care for 
egalitarian interrelatedness, they have searched out 
divisive and oppressive dualistic expressions of 
relatedness, tracing those to traditional, hierarchical 
understandings of God. In opposing what they see as a 


35 See Soelle with Cloyes, To Work and to Love . 13-14, 23- 
24; and Harrison, "Sexism and the Language of Christian 
Ethics,” 36. 

36 Nelle Morton, The Journey is Home (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1985), 55. 
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destructive and, therefore, an inaccurate description of the 

ground of our being, they have understood God as neither 

transcendent nor immanent but as simultaneous 

immanence/transcendence. Beverly Harrison describes for 

many the transcendent experience of the immanent power of 

divinity in our shared lives: 

We have spent too many generations thinking of 
God's "immanence" as that "part" of God's being 
which we can experience and of God's 
"transcendence" as that other "part," the 
unknowness, the mystery, the "God beyond God." 

Many of us are ready to proclaim, gladly and 
gratefully, that we, in our daily lives, 
experience a wonderfully mysterious power truly 
crossing over and into and through and from our 
lives into the lives of all created beings — and 
that this power is indeed God, transcendent 
precisely in the fullness and radicality of her 
immanence among us. 

Transcendence is radical immanence, and radical 
immanence — a living in relation, with and 
toward all created beings — is transcendence. 27 

As we listen to and respect— rather than objectify and 

denigrate — our own bodyselves, as we value nature, as we 

see and hear each other with reverence, we can experience 

what Harrison calls God/ess acting with power (godding) 

among us. 28 This God/ess is not outside or above but within 


27 Beverly W. Harrison, "Restoring the Tapestry of Life," 
Drew Gateway 54, no. 1 (Fall 1984): 47. 

28 Harrison, "Restoring the Tapestry of Life," 45. 
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and among us, manifesting herself every time we interact 
with reciprocity and mutuality. 29 

The Experience of God Through and In Our Bodies 

The recognition of such a transcendent/immanent 

understanding of the divine has encouraged women to reject 

the onus forced on the human body by traditional 

understandings of female nature as more physical than male 

nature and, therefore, less valuable and less spiritual — 

indeed as intrinsically corrupt and corrupting to the more 

ethereal male nature. In opposition to traditional body- 

spirit dualism, their belief that the human person is an 

integrated, unified system which expresses the divine has 

prompted feminist theologians to turn toward their bodies 

rather than away from them. Rejecting egregious and 

defensive chauvinism, feminists celebrate their physical 

experience as a source of spiritual experience: 

Organic" designates athomeness in the body — the 
mind dipping into and interrelated with all the 
senses at their moment of sensing. The organic 
opens itself to mystery and wonder and awe in 
common aspects of life. Therefore, moments of 
communal ritual in pre-patriarchal culture seemed 
to be triggered more by occasions that made the 
common appear of momentous import — as a birth, 
eating a meal, sowing and gathering grain, or a 
death. Out of physical happenings, the symbolic 
took shape. 30 


29 Harrison, "Sexism and the Language of Christian 
Ethics," 39. 

30 Nelle Morton, "The Dilemmas of Celebration," 
Womanspirit Rising , eds. Carol P. Christ and Judith Plaskow 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1979), 61. 
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Finding spiritual affirmation in their bodyselves has 
led many feminists to polytheistic goddess and goddess- 
inclusive religions. Carol Ochs explains that women's 
interest in these historic and pre-historic religions is 
based on their discovery that: "...most conspicuously absent 
in the polytheistic view were experiences of fear of female 
biology and sexuality." 31 This affirming lack of fear is in 
direct contrast to Western Christianity where, as Carol 
Christ reports: 

...women were denigrated because they seemed more 
carnal, fleshy, and earthly than culture-creating 
males. ...The denigration of the female body is 
expressed in cultural and religious taboos 
surrounding menstruation, childbirth, and 
menopause in women. 33 

As a distinct contrast to this kind of denigration, Christ 
points to the Greek pantheon of anthropomorphic goddesses 
which offer women reason to accept their own bodies. She 
notes especially the regenerative symbolism of Aphrodite 33 
affirming women's "... transformative power of 


31 Judith Oschorn, The Female Experience and the Nature 
of the Divine (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1981), 
15. 


32 Carol Christ, "Why Women Need the Goddess," Womanspirit 
Rising , eds. Carol Christ and Judith Plaskow (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1979) , 279. 

33 Carol P. Christ, Laughter of Aphrodite: Reflections on 
a Journey to the Goddess (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1987), 177. 
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sexuality...." 34 The goddess artifacts examined by Merlin 
Stone 35 and found and examined by Marija Gimbutas 36 indicate 
by emphasis on breasts, the vulva, pregnant bellies, and 
pronounced buttocks the regard held for the female sexual 
body by the Goddess-cultures of pre-history or "Old Europe". 
The immanence of divinity is expressed in the Goddess's 
life-giving, death-dealing body. 

The Goddess' body is also frequently merged with or 
covered over by symbols of nature, thus becoming the very 
symbol for nature. Nature and the Goddess are represented 
as one physical entity. Gimbutas interprets this unity as 
an expression of the Goddess as immanent in the physical, 
natural world: 

...through the multiplicity of phenomena and 
continuing cycles of which it is made, one 
recognizes the fundamental and underlying unity of 
Nature. The Goddess is immanent rather than 
transcendent and therefore physically manifest. 37 

Regard for the immanence of divinity in the body carries 

with it regard for that divine immanence in nature. 

Awareness of the integral connection between the 

sacredness of her body and the sacredness of nature is 


34 Christ, Laughter of Aphrodite . 188. 

35 Merlin Stone, When God Was a Woman (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Javonovich, 1976), illustrations between 162-63. 

36 Marija Gimbutas, The Language of the Goddess San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989). 

37 Gimbutas, 316. 
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present for women today. Respecting her body as integral 

both to her very being and to her apprehension and 

expression of spirituality naturally brings a woman to focus 

on the world she is experiencing. Rather than escaping from 

the world of nature and human experience, the feminist 

spiritual seeker, strives to be present to both as 

consciously as possible. She does not feel called to 

separate herself to spend a lifetime or even a good portion 

of her life in solitude in order to partake of religious 

experience. Her discipline is to be present to what is 

within and around her, rather than to seek what is beyond 

her. In speaking of "holy ground," Carol Ochs argues for 

the religious nature of "this worldliness": 

The temptation is to flee, but the commandment is to 
feel the ground under your feet. Here where we truly 
stand, we must bring in the holy — we must not fly to 
it. Here, where the pain of death makes us want to 
quit the world, we must feel the world's reality, its 
physicality, its materiality under our feet. The best 
response to other-worldliness, then is to explore those 
situations that make it difficult to put full 
commitment in this world. 38 

It is in our very relatedness to this world — rather than 

in our separation from it — that she claims ecstatic 

religious experience is to be found: 

Initially the cause for ecstasy is the anomolous or 
unexpected. As we grow more open to reality, more 
willing to hold in abeyance our normal concepts of 
thinking and judging, the ecstatic experience comes 


38 Carol Ochs, Women and Spirituality (Totowa, N.J.: Rowan 
and Allanheld, 1983), 58. 
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more frequently, and the causes less and less 
extraordinary. 39 

This respect for her own body leads woman, then, to the 
divine immanence manifest in all material creation. 

The Experience of the Divine in the Natural World 
Just as the experience of the divine within has led 
many women to search for affirmation outside of traditional 
religion, so has their experience of the sacredness of the 
world. The interest of many feminists is picqued by Native 
American reverence for the earth, a reverence which Dorothee 
Soelle finds poignantly contrasted to the exploitative 
entitlement of western patriarchy in the speech of Chief 
Seattle to the U.S president in 1854: 

How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth 
of the land? The idea is strange to us.... 

Every part of this land is sacred to my people. 
Every shining pine needle, every sandy shore, every 
mist in the dark woods, every clearing and humming 
insect is holy in the memory and experience of my 
people. 

This shining water that moves in the streams and 
rivers is not just water but the blood of our 
ancestors. If we sell you our land, you must remember 
that it is sacred, and you must teach your children 
that it is sacred,.... The river's murmur is the voice 
of my father's father. 

The rivers are our brothers, they quench our 
thirst. The rivers carry our canoes, and feed our 
children. If we sell you our land, you must remember, 
and teach your children, that the rivers are our 
brothers and yours, and you must henceforth give the 
rivers the kindess you would give my brother. 40 


39 Ochs, 7. 

40 Soelle with Cloyes To Work and To Love . 17. 
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Focus on the sacred interrelatedness of all of nature 
has led women to witchcraft as well as to the religous 
understandings of Native Americans. Although it bears a 
kinship to much Goddess worship, witchcraft is more directly 
related to nature and to the task of harmonizing oneself 
with nature: 

Witchcraft's roots in nature religion and its 
attention to the cycles of the moon enable it to 
teach a philosophy that respects life and change. 

This sense of balance is apparent whenever witches 
commit acts even of minor violence. A witch who 
cuts a living branch of a tree ... will pay with a 
drop of her own blood. 41 

Historically, Christianity has not promoted this kind 
of harmony. In fact, in yet another manifestation of 
dualism: "The Christian view of nature split creation into 
two opposite possibilities: sacramentality and 
demonization.... In order to render the world benign and 
available for human use, nature... had to be exorcised." 42 
The rise of science in the midst of this basically magical 
worldview precipitated a crisis for humanistic churchmen. 
Francis Bacon addressed this problem by asserting that the 
domination of nature by science is necessary to nature's 
redemption. As God's agent, the mission of man is to bring 


41 Naomi Goldenberg, Changing of the Gods: Feminism and 
the End of Traditional Religions (Boston: Beacon Press, 1979), 
102 . 


42 Rosemary Reuther, New Woman. New Earth (New York: 
Seabury, 1975), 190-191. 
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nature under the power of reason. This is the wedge which 
has increasingly driven humanity apart from nature. 43 

It is this split that current witches attempt to heal. 
They look to religion not to dominate and exploit nature or 
to transcend nature: 

Religion, they feel, should not strive for greater 
and greater transcendence of this world — for 
this is a striving toward death. Instead, witches 
say, religion should return to the earth — return 
to greater involvement in this life and its 
material, tangible cycles of growth and decay. 44 

The modern woman who is attuned to witchcraft as a source of 

her spiritual relationship with the world may make those 

connections by joining a coven and taking part in rituals 

celebrating the earth and its seasons, 45 or she may engage in 

more "Personal meditation on the elements, taking time each 

day to become intentionally conscious of the earth, air, 

fire, water, space, and food." 46 In all of her spiritual 

exercises, she refuses to dichotomize flesh and spirit or 

Godhead and the world. For her: 

Union is not sought outside the world in some 
heavenly sphere or through dissolution of the self 
into the void beyond the senses. Spiritual union 

43 Ruether, New Woman New Earth . 191. 

44 Goldenberg, 105. 


45 Starhawk, "Witchcraft and Women's Culture," Womanspirit 
Rising , eds. Carol P. Christ and Judith Plaskow (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1979), 264-67. 


46 Hallie Iglehart, Womanspirit (San Francisco: Harper 
and Row, 1983), 149-60. 
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is found in life, within nature, passion, 
sensuality — through being fully human, fully 
one's self. 47 

The Experience of God in Social Action 
While feminists who are mystics find their experience 
of the interrelational, power-sharing God/ess primarily in 
their own living and relating body/selves and in the shared 
natural world, other feminists experience this God/ess in 
the interactivity of the social community. By and large 
these social or ethical feminists respect the need for 
grounding our being in our physical world, but they are 
focused primarily on human interrelationality among persons 
and with the natural universe. Although they may ritualize 
their beliefs, their worship call is more to active 
responsibility than it is to contemplation. 

Feminists who explicitly reject the stereotype of women 
as passive receivers challenge a spirituality which is 
focused primarily on celebrating ontological 
interrelatedness. They often support the reality of "being," 
knowing that we must be grounded in our body/selves and in 
our world, but they insist that women are called to "doing" 
as well as "being." 46 To be satisfied with contemplation of 
the "goddess" within and among us is to rob her and 
ourselves of the active reality of female nature. To these 

47 Starhawk, "Witchcraft and Women's Culture," 263. 

46 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 11. 
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feminists, she is not only God/ess but God/ing in our midst. 
For them a spirituality which does not call women to action 
is a romanticized spirituality which is not contemplating 
sufficiently or empathically enough the painful injustices 
which are endemic to our world. They point not only to 
sexism but also to racism, classism and naturism, the 
intrinsically connected sins of patriarchy. 4 * They cite the 
devastating effects these inequalities have both on their 
victims and on the social and natural whole. They call their 
sisters (and those who are not separatists call willing 
brothers also) to contemplate not only the beauties of 
creation but the current fallen state of our human and 
natural world, and then to join actively in the mutual vison 
of redemption. 50 It is their contention that it is in this 
very process of mutual action that we experience the 
wholeness of the God/ess in her God/ing. 51 

In this work of redemption, feminist women take a 
number of different stances. Some feminist theologians and 
spiritual writers are primarily contemplatives attempting to 


49 Joan Griscom, "On Healing the Nature/History Split," 
Women's Consciousness. Womens Conscience , eds. Barbara 
Hilkert Andolsen, Christine E. Gudorf, and Mary D. Pellauer 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985), 85-86. 

50 Harrison, "Sexism and the Language of Christian Ethics," 
40-41. 


51 Beverly Harrison, "Restoring the Tapestry of Life," 
43-45; and "Sexism and the Language of Christian Ethics, 40- 
41. 
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reflect on, ritualize, and implement the vision of a 
radically interrelated world in their daily lives. Others 
are prophets, calling our world to the task of justice, 
especially but not always exclusively where that concerns 
women. Some of these prophets, like Mary Daly, proclaim 
their message to the whole, but then withdraw into separate 
women's communities to do the building that the vision of 
interrelatedness requires. Other prophets remain committed 
to the whole human community and work to build the vision 
with and among men as well as women. Still other women in 
the theological community, focus their primary energies on 
the redemptive work of healing women and men of the wounds 
that have been created by patriarchy and reconciling them 
with each other through pastoral ministry and pastoral 
counseling. Although the vehicles of action for feminists 
may differ, it is impossible for any woman who is a feminist 
to absent herself from an ethic of justice. To name herself 
feminist is to call attention to the ongoing sin of 
inequality. It implies that she is taking part in a new 
vision of human life. 

Community Expressions of Divine Interrelatedness 
Community — the community of the universe, the 
community of the earth, the community of the human race — 
is the expression of the interrelatedness which feminists 
see as the ontological nature of creation. The recognition 
of this reality is the goal toward which we should strive. 
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Since the very nature of the Christian church has been 
ecclesia . the gathering of the people of God, one would 
expect that Christian feminists might be at home in their 
churches. Of course, the opposite is true. Even as the 
churches have called us together, the leadership has 
accepted and promoted gender discrimination, dividing women 
from men, giving each a "place" based on the gender 
stereotypes which divide our very nature in half. 

The same paradoxical reality is true for the women of 
Judaism and in varying degrees and ways for the women of 
other world religious traditions. In these systems the 
division of the self and of men from women has been 
envisioned historically in a hierarchical structure, so that 
women are not only different from men but also "naturally" 
subjugated to them. This hierarchical division has made the 
dialogue of interrelatedness, the dialogue between and among 
equals extremely difficult if not impossible in established 
religious traditions. 

In responding to this scandal in their religious 
communities, some feminists believe their task is to reform 
from within — to develop a new exegesis which is inclusive 
of women in traditional sacred texts, 52 to press for 


52 See Letty Russell, ed.. Feminist Interpretation of the 
Bible (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1985); Phyllis Trible, 
Texts of Terror (Philadelphia: Fortress Press,1984); 

Judith Plaskow, "Jewish Memory from a Feminist Perspective," 
Weaving the Visions . eds. Judith Plaskow and Carol P. Christ 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989), 40-50; Ellen E. 
Umansky, "Creating Jewish Feminist Theology," Weaving the 
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positions of responsibility and leadership in the political 
structure of the tradition, to develop theological 
interpretations of scripture, tradition and current life 
which show the contribution of women and which propose new 
ways of understanding the nature of the human person. 53 
Other women are convinced that sacred writings, tradition 
and practice are so embedded in and derived from patriarchy 
that it is impossible authentically to reinterpret 
traditional religions. 54 Many of these women feel the need 
to separate themselves from membership in, or leadership of, 
traditional religious communities because they find it 
impossible to hear the religious voice of women amidst the 
din of the battle. They need to retreat from the defensive 
posture of the barricade in order to understand female 
spiritual and community experience. Some of these women 
have turned to alternatives such as separate celebrations 


Visions, and 187-98; Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Bread Not 
Stone (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984). 


53 See Rosemary Reuther, Sexism and God-Talk ; Beverly 
Harrison, Making the Connections : and Elisabeth Schussler 
Fiorenza, In Memory of Her (Crossroad Publishing, 1983). 


54 See Carol Christ, Laughter of Aphrodite ; Mary Daly, 
Beyond God the Father (Boston: Beacon Press, 1973); 
Gyn/Ecology (Boston: Beacon Press, 1978); Pure Lust (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1984); and Plaskow and Christ, introduction to 
Weaving the Visions . 6-8. 
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and prayer minyans for Jewish women 55 or to womenchurch 
experiences for Christian women. 56 

Others, having forsaken traditional, hierarchically 
organized religion altogether, have found a diversity of 
ways to celebrate and ritualize their belief in the 
interrelatedness of all being. Some gather in covens led by 
women and focused on nature. 57 Some gather together to 
create new rituals to call on the spirit of the goddesses of 
ancient Greece. 58 Some seek initiation into 59 or return to 60 
Native American communities and rites, still other women 
are separated altogether from religious ritual and prayer; 
for them community is experienced in intellectual sharing, 
or in meeting together to plan and carry out projects for 
structural change directed toward the realization of 
relational justice. 


55 Carol Christ and Judith Plaskow, "Introduction,” 
Womanspirit Rising . eds. Carol Christ and Judith Plaskow (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1979), 14. 

56 Marga Buhrig, "We Women Are Church — What are We 
Waiting For? Waterwheel 1, no. 2 (Summer 1988): 4-5. 

57 Starhawk, "Witchcraft and Women's Culture," 265-67. 

58 Christ, The Laughter of Aphrodite . 183-200. 

59 Chris St. Clair, Conversation, 5 April 1987. St. Clair 
shared with me her recent experience of initiation into a 
Native American tribe. 

60 Carol Lee Sanchez, "New World Tribal Communities," 
Weaving the Visions eds. Judith Plaskow and Carol Christ (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989), 344-56. 
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Summary 

A relational theology demands, then, an understanding 
of created nature as interrelational rather than 
hierarchical. This feminist vision of natural 
interrelatedness is described as interdependent, 
egalitarian, and reciprocal. These qualities apply to the 
interrelated system of the self, the interconnection of all 
physical reality, and the self in relation to both the 
physical and the social worlds. It is the interactive power 
of this interrelatedness itself which feminists define as 
God/ess. 61 The feminist project is to experience for 
themselves the interrelatedness which has been covered over, 
distorted, and vitiated by hierarchical domination — then, 
to uncover that reality, to act as visonaries and prophets 
calling attention to the human and physical disasters which 
have occured and are occuring because we have not paid 
attention to the very nature of our being. They project a 
future in which interdependence and interconnectedness 
rather than individualism are the prisms through which we 
see life. The continuing realization of this vision will 
require that respect is more and more accorded to the 
equality of being and that this respect for being in itself 


61 Harrison, "Sexism and the Language of Christian 
Ethics," 39. 
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is expressed by actions which are reciprocal and mutual. 62 
Ongoing, mutual acts of redemption are the only ways to 
achieve interrelational justice 63 — a justice which takes 
seriously each person and entity in our universe and the 
necessary, often fragile ways each is connected to the 
other. 


62 

Ethics 

63 


Harrison, "Sexism and the Language 
40-41. 

Heyward, Touching Our Strength . 91-92. 


of 


Christian 
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CHAPTER 3 

Feminist Use of Attachment Theory: Feminist Psychology 
As A Psychology of Self-In-Relation 

Introduction 

As feminist women try to bring about the vision of 
radical interrelationship, they need to find a new 
psychology on which to base their understanding of human 
nature. Freudian psychology is grounded in an 
individualistic base which contradicts the feminist 
understanding of human nature as ontologically relational. 

In order to construct new understandings of female 
psychological development, many feminists have drawn from 
object-relations theories. The object-relations emphasis on 
affiliation is useful to feminists who consider women's 
relational behavior as normative and healthy human behavior. 

The women working out of the Stone Center for 
Developmental Services and Study find themselves reaching 
beyond object-relations theory. They are constructing a new 
model which they call "self-in-relation" development. It is 
their conviction that relationship is not only the initial 
motivating force for human growth, but that it is its 
ongoing source, its pervasive context, and its lifetime 
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goal. When they have found it necessary to ground their 
theory in infant development, they have forsaken Freudian 
drive theory and oject-relations theory to consider the 
theories of Daniel Stern. Stern derives his understandings 
of the self in development from dialogue between direct 
observation of mother-child dyads and psychoanalytic theory 
of the self. 1 For him, infants relate with recognizable 
other persons, not imagined extensions of the self. 2 The 
self, which is always present, becomes more complex and 
differentiated in and through the process of relationship. 3 
Stern's work is consonant with the observations the Stone 
Center writers have made about relational development in the 
child, the adolescent and the adult woman. 

The Stone Center Psychologists 
The Stone Center for Developmental Services and Studies 
of Wellesley College was established in 1981 to provide: 
"research in psychological development among people of all 
ages; service demonstration and research projects which will 
enhance psychological development of college students; 
service, research, and training in the prevention of 


1 Daniel Stern, The Interpersonal World of the Infant: A 
View from Psychoanalysis and Developmental Psychology (New 
York: Basic Books, 1985), 13-18, 25-26. 

2 Stern, 11. 

3 Stern, 5-6. 
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psychological problems." 4 As one of its services, the Stone 
Center presents a colloquium series. Papers presented at 
this series by both Stone Center Staff and women 
professionals from the greater Boston Area are published as 
"Working Papers." The staff members and developmental core 
for self-in-relations theory are: Jean Baker Miller, Janet 
Surrey, Irene Stiver, Alexandra Kaplan, and Judith Jordan. 
Their collaborative association was initiated by Jean Baker 
Miller, and it is evident that the inspiration of their 
positive focus on women's psychological characteristics has 
been drawn from Miller's earlier thinking as it was 
presented in Toward a New Psychology of Women. 

In her text, Miller provided women's psychology with a 
definitive shift. She redefined women's needs for 
affiliation, relationship, development of others, emotional 
expression, and vulnerability. These needs had been long 
regarded as innate female weaknesses by many male oriented 
psychologies and as acculturated weaknesses by many 
feminists. Miller struck out in a new direction by 
reframing these and other female psychological 
characteristics as human strengths. On the basis of this 
reframing of human behaviors, she also sounded a call for a 
new psychology of cooperation: 


4 Judith Jordan, The Meaning of Mutuality . Work in 
Progress no. 23 (Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley College, 
1986), endpaper. 
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...I will suggest that while psychoanalysis has passed 
through two historical stages in terms of major 
content, the issues raised in the list of women's 
current concerns may point to a "third stage," one that 
psychoanalysis itself has not yet defined. 5 

I have been underlining that psychoanalysis has been 
pointing out aspects of absolute human necessity; I 
have also said that theses areas of life — such as 
sexuality and emotional connectedness — are the very 
realms generally relegated to women. I should now like 
to propose that there is yet a third area of absolute 
human necessity that psychoanalysis has not yet 
"unearthed" or delineated even as imperfectly as it has 
defined the issue of sexuality or the nature of basic 

emotional connections. I refer to the absolute 

necessity of, and the absolute existence in human 
beings of the potential for both cooperation and 
creativity. 6 

This new psychology would supersede the individualistic 
psychoanalytic psychologies of Freudianism and the object- 
relations theorists, both of which Miller describes as 
embedded in the dominant male and power-oriented culture. 

Objections to Freudian Psychology 
Jean Baker Miller clearly does not reject the 
importance of the issues around human sexuality described by 
Freud and his followers. Sexuality as an "area of absolute 
human necessity," is of significance to Miller and to the 


s Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 
2nd ed. (Boston; Beacon Press, 1987), 26. 

6 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 

43. 
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women at the Stone Center. 7 Their objections to Freud's 
description of early human development and motivation are 
directed toward his emphasis on the unilateral drive for 
gratification, his stress on autonomy, and his 
objectification of everything outside of the self. 

Judith Jordan asserts that Freud's Oedipus complex is 
"based on an Hobbesian notion of competition, power, 
aggression and possession of others as objects." 8 To 
support her point, Jordan uses a traditional definition of 
desire: "The feeling or emotion which is directed to the 
attainment or possession of some object from which pleasure 
or satisfaction is expected." 9 She shows how this 
definition expresses a power model of desire in which 
autonomy is stressed, and by that very fact, the other is 
objectified: "I feel a longing, I perceive something to 
satisfy it, I act to get it... here we have the presumed 
self-determining, autonomous. Western adult...." 10 Here 
also, it would seem, is the Freudian infant. The id still 
predominates. The cultural force of superego and the 


7 See Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of 
Women . 43; Judith Jordan, Clarity in Connection: Eropathic 

Knowing. Desire and Sexuality . Work in Progress no. 29 
(Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley College, 1987). 


8 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 7. 

9 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 8. 

10 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 8. 
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balancing power of the ego have produced only a more 
controlled and controlling id. 

Jordan and Miller both relate the justification of this 
kind of desire for self-gratification to hierarchical 
dualism. Jordan relates desire for what one wants to the 
need for control over others: 

Because the inability to "get what one wants" 
leads to apprehension in a system where self- 
sufficiency and self-determination are so highly 
prized, the experience of desire typically has 
become intertwined with the need to control and 
exert "mastery over" or "to own." 11 

Jordan then goes on to argue that control based on desire 

leads to hierarchical dominance: 

Any system that emphasizes the ascendancy of 
individual desire as the legitimate basis for 
definition of self and interpersonal relationship 
is fraught with the possibility of creating 
violent relationships based on competition of need 
and the necessity for establishing hierarchies of 
dominance, entitlement, and power. 12 

Jordan's analysis of the relationship between desire and 

dualistic power over the other is echoed by Miller's 

interpretation of Freud himself: 

Freud's underlying assumptions are similar: man is 
doomed. His most basic innate impulse — the 
impulse to pleasure (which, Freud said, is the 
source of all motivation, all life) — leads only 
to conquest and destruction. Society can only 


11 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 8. 

12 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 9. 
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hope to hold this destructiveness in check and 
sublimate these impulses. 13 

Defining sexuality in terms of mechanistic and determined 
gratification of need reifies and supports an egoistic, 
power-oriented system as the human norm. 

Objections to Obiect-Relations Theory 
Object-relations theories would seem to present a human 
psychology much more in keeping than Freudianism with the 
theory being proposed by the Stone Center. The importance 
which object-relations theorists give to affiliation is 
consonant with the affiliative direction of self-in-relation 
theory: 

The topics covered in this part bear a certain 
suggestive correspondence to the issues of central 
concern in the current stage of psychoanalytic 
thought. Psychoanalysts today find themselves 
occupied with the origins and nature of the 
individual's connection with other human beings. 14 

This connective need, uncovered by object-relations 

theorists, along with the emphasis on empathy in the 

relational process which Heinze Kohut and D. W. Winnicott 

have described so well are accepted by the proponents of 

self-in-relation theory. 15 The mutuality which they are 


13 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 

77. 


14 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women , 

28. 


15 Janet Surrey, Self-In-Relation: A Theory of Woman's 
Development . Work in Progress no. 13 (Wellesley: Stone 
Center, Wellesley College, 1985), 2. 
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developing as central to their theories has its germination 
in the interpersonal context presented by Sullivan and the 
dyadic understanding of early life proposed by Winnicott. 16 
The self-in-relation theorists recognize that this initial 
essay at interactivity was developmentally extended by 
Fairbairn and more exactly defined by Guntrip, the most 
mutually relational of the object-relations 
representatives. 17 

However, the object-relations understanding of 
affiliative development falls short of the lifetime 
interactive process envisioned by the self-in-relation 
model. According to the Stone Center psychologists, self 
gratifying and aggressive drive theory, 16 objectification of 
the other and even of the self, 1 * a separation and 
individuation process geared to the development of an 
autonomous self, 20 hierarchical stage theory, 21 and unilateral 


16 Jordan, The Meaning of Mutuality . 3. 

17 Jordan, The Meaning of Mutuality . 4. 

16 See Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 1; and Surrey, Self- 
In-Relation . 8. 

19 See Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 8; and Alexandra Kaplan, 
The Self-In-Relation; Implications for Depression in Women . 
Work in Progress no. 14 (Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley 
College, 1984), 3. 

20 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 1. 

21 See Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 9-10; and Alexandra 

Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes in 
Therapy . Working Paper no. 35 (Wellesley: Stone Center, 
Wellesley College, 1988), 5. 
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empathic activity 22 are woven into the fabric of object- 
relations. 

Obiect-Relations Drive Theory 

Object-relations psychology is based on gratification 
theory whether a particular theorist describes gratification 
drive as deriving from the Freudian libido or from 
affiliative need. Strong links to Freudian gratification 
theory are maintained in one of two ways. One group of 
psychoanalysts combines libidinal drive and affiliative 
need. Melanie Klein, Margaret Mahler, Edith Jacobsen, 

Heinze Kohut (in his earlier writing), and Heinze Hartmann 
preserve classical drive theory by considering the 
derivation of relations both with others and with the inner 
(object) representations of others as "vicissitudes of the 
drives themselves." 23 These psychoanalysts, each in her/his 
own way, have tried to devise developmental structures which 
would hold drive theory and attachment theory in either 
tandem or processive relationship. In their loyalty to 
Freudian psychology, they move between concepts of 
affiliation and oed.ipal development, sometimes making the 


22 Jordan, The Meaning of Mutuality . 4. 

23 Jay R. Greenberg and Stephen A. Mitchell, Ob ject 
Relations in Psychoanalytic Theory (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1983), 3. 
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desire for affiliation the basic human driving force and 
then switching back to sexual gratification need. 

Winnicott, also espouses classical drive theory; however, 
his liberties with its interpretation virtually transmute 
drive theory into his version of the attachment process. 24 

An alternative way of dealing with gratification theory 
is exemplified by a second group. Harry Guntrip and W.R.D 
Fairbairn frankly break with libidinal theory. They focus, 
instead, on attachment as the basis of early human 
development, replacing the libidinal drive theory with an 
attachment drive theory in which relations with others 
becomes the fundamental force of mental life. 25 

Although maintenance of libidinal drive theories in 
conjuction with attachment theories is patently incompatible 
with self-in-relation theory, it would seem that the 
relational emphasis of Fairbairn and Guntrip would fit the 
Stone Center affiliative model quite nicely. However, the 
apparent compatibility of Fairbairn and Guntrip with self¬ 
in-relation psychology is weakened by the unilateral 
direction of their relational focus. Both Fairbairn and 
Guntrip attend to the unilateral need of the infant 
exclusively, 26 and maintain gratification rather than 

24 Greenberg and Mitchell, 189. 

25 Greenberg and Mitchell, 3, 153. 

26 Greenberg and Mitchell, 157. 
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interaction as the relational force between child and 
caregiver. 27 

Obiect-Relations and Objectification 

Objectification is the second major reason that self- 
in-relation theory needs to separate itself from object- 
relations theories. As long as self-gratification is 
conceived of as the basic human motivating force, the other 
will necessarily be objectified. This will be true whether 
the self is seeking libidinal satisfaction or relational 
satisfaction. In addition to supporting the emotional 
consequence of objectification by naming gratification the 
primary human impulse, the object-relations theories also 
promote objectification by the ways in which they 
conceptualize both the other and the self. Object-relations 
theories maintain the Freudian sense of the other as the 
object or target of a drive. The infant does not interact 
with other persons, according to object relations theories, 
but with objects which are inner representations of the 
persons in her/his life. These objects are apprehended by 
the infant only as manifestations of her/his own need or 
desire. 

For Hartmann, the "self" is representational in the 
same manner as the object and is developed in the same way. 28 


27 Greenberg and Mitchell, 223-225. 

28 Greenberg and Mitchell, 264, 299, 327. 
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One's own self can then be perceived as an object —the 
object of the ego. 

Mahler "observes the paramount importance of the 

parents in their interactions with the child." 25 However, 

she still objectifies them: 

she derives that importance from the parents' role 
as objects of the child's libidinal and aggressive 
drives. The function of the parents, in Mahler's 
classical metapsychological account is to 'give 
the child the object related opportunity for 
channelization, i.e., utilization and amalgamation 
of his love and aggressive tendencies.' 30 

She believes that the infant is — autistically and then 

symbiotically — merged in the life of the mother; 31 its self 

emerges in the process of maturation and adaptive 

interaction. 32 

For Winnicott the self is innate but cannot emerge 
without the interactive personal care of the mother. The 
mother provides the adaptive environment. His "good enough 
mother" is responsible for providing and diminishing her 
presence with perfect attunement. Winnicott maintains that 
her "...failure to provide a perfect environment and its 


29 Greenberg and Mitchell, 273. 

30 Greenberg and Mitchell, 273. 

31 Margaret Mahler, et. al., The Psychological Birth of 
the Infant (New York: Basic Books, 1975), 52-75. 


32 Greenberg and Mitchell, 285. 
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gradual withdrawal have a debilitating effect on the 
emotional development of the child." 33 

Fairbairn's work echoes Winnicott's, demanding 
objectification of the mother as other by suggesting that 
self pathology arises from the "domestic, economic and 
social claims on the mother" which keep her from providing 
"intense, unbroken contact" with the infant.” 

Maternal empathy, considered essential by both Kohut 
and Winnicott, is described as unilateral and necessary to 
the the infant's self development. In such a system, it 
would seem that in addition to the infant's necessary 
objectification of the caregiver, and even —according to 
Hartmann — of her/himself, the caregiver would constantly 
have to objectify her/himself. In order to keep providing 
the infant with what she/he needs, the caregiver would have 
to see him/herself not only as the supplier, but as the 
supplies themselves. 

Autonomy and Separation 

In addition to differing from object-relations theories 
about the centrality of drive gratification theory and the 
inherent ojectification of the other, the Stone Center 
writers question the way object relations theorists 
understand both the human developmental goal and the process 


33 Greenberg and Mitchell, 194. 

34 Greenberg and Mitchell, 159. 
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of goal attainment. For the exponents of object-relations 

theory, autonomy is the ultimate developmental goal and that 

goal is achieved by an ongoing process of separation. As 

important as the parent-child (read mother-child) 

relationship is to object-relations proponents, they see its 

process within and directed toward separation. The more 

autonomous and independent the adult is, the more successful 

his/her growth process has been. 

It is true that Winnicott, to some extent, and Kohut, 

more definitively, hold that there is ongoing need for 

others throughout life. 35 It is also true that Fairbairn 

describes development which moves from the total dependency 

of a merged early infancy, through a transitional phase, to 

culminate in what he calls "mature independence" or "adult 

mutuality." However, for Fairbairn the key element in the 

transition phase is the process of separation: 

It entails a renunciation of compulsive 
attachments to objects based on primary 
identification and merger in favor of 
relationships based on differentiation and 

exchange. To achieve maturity, the child 

must renounce his dependent relations with his 
actual and external parents and experience himself 
as fully differentiated and separate from them, 
and he must renounce as well his intense 
attachments to his compensatory internal 
objects.... 36 


35 Heinze Kohut, "Reflections on Advances in Self 
Psychology." Advances in Self Psychology , ed. Arnold Goldberg 
(New York: International Universities Press,1980), 480. 

36 Greenberg and Mitchell, 160. 
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For Kohut and Winnicott as well as Fairbairn, 
individuation — the emergence of the self — requires some 
developmental period or process of separation. Winnicott's 
"bounded self" or "I" emerges in the process of being 
"held" safely by the other in the chaotic space outside the 
self. 37 For the early Kohut the separation process is much 
like that depicted by Mahler. 38 Later when he deemphasized 
the importance of libidinal drive and subsumed the oedipal 
stage as a subphase in the total process of selfobject 
development, Kohut emphasized the original nuclear self over 
the weak, dependent and merged infant. 38 Relationship is his 
matrix for the development of this self, but the 
relationship is always seen as it affects that self 40 rather 
than as mutually satisfying and productive. 

Finally, the pervasive goal of automomy as the end 
point of stage theory among object relations theorists, 
creates yet another form of objectification and separation. 
The stages are not only discrete steps in the process toward 
an autonomous self, but especially among Mahler, Hartmann 


37 D. W. Winnicott, Plavina and Therapy (New York: Basic 
Books, 1971), 55-56, 89-93. 


30 Heinze Kohut, How Does Analysis Cure? (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984), 196. 

38 Heinze Kohut, "Reflections on Advances in Self- 
Psychology ," 480. 

40 Greenberg and Mitchell, 365. 
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and Jacobson, the implication is also conveyed that 
relationality is an early, inferior stage meant to be 
outgrown. 

Unilateral Empathy 

Each of these characteristics of object-relations is 
set in an over-all ambiance of unilateral empathic giving. 
The caregiver (read mother) is adequate to the extent that 
she is able to objectify herself and respond with perfect 
attunement to the self-gratifying and aggressive needs of 
the child. There is no understanding of the nature of 
empathic capability and no attempt to discover how it might 
be developed in the child. 41 The empathy which the mother is 
supposed to maintain is geared to developing (for the 
greatest number of object relations theorists) an autonomous 
adult able to meet his/her self-gratification needs. Such 
an adult would have little capacity for the kind of perfect 
empathic attunement necessary to mother the next generation. 
The empathic work which the mother is expected to do so 
perfectly is also low on the developmental hierarchy and so 
is simultaneously considered both vital and of passing 
importance. 

It is these charactersitics — self gratifying and 
aggressive drive theory, objectification of the other and 
even the self, a separation and individuation process geared 


Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 3. 
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to the development of an autonomous self, a stage theory 
which relegates relationship to childhood, and a pervasive 
context of unilateral empathic giving — that have led the 
self-in-relations psychologists to reject object relations 
theory despite its contributions to understanding the 
importance and nature of affiliation. 

Self-In-Relation Theory 

Self-in-relation goes beyond the first affiliative 
steps of object-relations theory. It has as its core an 
understanding of human nature as mutually interactive. 
Self-gratification is replaced by mutual giving and 
receiving. Objectification of the other, both as useful for 
self-gratification and also as object representations 
totally separated from the existential person, is 
challenged. The goal of growth is no longer autonomy but 
greater capacity for and complexity in relating. Growth 
occurs, not as a process of increasing separation, but 
within ongoing and differentiating connectedness. Relating 
is the central process of development, rather than a by¬ 
product, or an initial and then archaic stage. Empathy is 
both a bilateral capacity which has its own developmental 
trajectory and the ambience which nurtures growth in 
mutuality. 
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The Developmental Goal 

The goal of growth and development in the self-in¬ 
relations system is relational competence. Surrey describes 
this capacity and skill as: 

...the interest and capacity to "stay emotionally 
present with," to enlarge or deepen the relational 
context to create enough "space" for both or all people 
to express themselves and to allow for possible 
conflict, tension and creative resolution. 42 

The sense of personhood itself is grounded in relationality, 

so to achieve an authentic sense of the self is to be able 

to "...make and enhance relatedness to others." 43 Jean Baker 

Miller observes that: 

...women tend to find satisfaction, pleasure, 
effectiveness and a sense of worth if they 
experience their life activities as arising from, 
and leading back into, a sense of connection with 
others. 44 

The Stone Center proposal, then, is that the inner direction 
of the human person is toward interaction, and that the 
experience of the self as unique occurs within growth- 
fostering interactivity. 


42 Janet Surrey, Relationship and Empowerment . Work in 
Progress no. 30 (Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley College, 
1987), 8. 

43 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean by Relationhios ? 
Work in Progress no. 22 (Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley 
College, 1986), 1. 

44 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean by Relationships? . 

1 . 
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Self-Clarity 

Within the context of connectedness the differentiation 
of the self is experienced as clarity or authenticity, 
rather than autonomy or independence. Paradoxically, 
emphasis on the self as a contained unit can undermine the 
very integrity of that self in a number of ways. Jordan 
argues that when "self containmnent, self sufficiency, and 
self assertion..." are used as models for self-development, 
they "contribute to the illusion of separateness and lead 
paradoxically to an experience of the self as 'endangered 
and fragmented.' 1,45 Surrey relates feelings of 
disempowerment and deadness to the lack of mutuality: "When 
an important relational context cannot enlarge to allow for 
mutual experience and the movement of dialogue, women feel 
disempowered... .there can be a sense of deadness...." 46 Or 
there can be a sense of confusion about the desires or needs 
of the self: "If the other person does not really wish to 
know my experience , or does not wish her/his experience 
known, I may become confused about my desires." 47 The sense 
of an adequate self may be decreased: "If the other is not 


45 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 2. 

46 Surrey, Relationship and Empowerment . 9. 

47 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 3. 
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empathically tuned, disappointment and a sense of being 
unheard and invalidated results." 48 

Conversely, when relational authenticity exists, the 
individual has a stronger sense of personal integrity. This 
integrity is characterized by: 

1. Clarity — the ability to maintain distinctness and 
focus about what is being experienced. 

2. Awareness of feeling — the ability to be 
conscious of one's own feelings as they are 
occuring. 

3. Feeling-thought — the ability to hold thought and 
feeling as simultaneous facets of the same experience. 

4. Empowerment — the ability to act, to feel and 
to be effective. 

5. Interactivity — the ability to interact: to 
know and be known, to listen and to disclose, to 
affect and to be affected by. 

6. Trust — confidence in oneself and in the 
other. 

7. Empathy — the ability to accept and validate 
ones own feelings-thoughts and those of others. 

8. Connectedness — the ability to maintain 
empathic attunement in agreement and 
disagreement. 

9. Zest — the ability to find joy in the 
experiences and interactions of life. 

The Interrelational Dynamic 

When the ideal self is conceived to be separate and 

self-determined, a dynamic based in disconnection ensues. 

Self-sufficiency, the need to maintain life by and for 


48 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 3. 
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myself (even when that includes others for whom I am 

responsible), self-gratification, objectification, and 

disconnection are all interactive elements in a self- 

reproducing and incremental dynamic. If the image I hold 

for myself is that I must be self-sufficient, I already feel 

disconnected and over-against all others. As I strive to 

accomplish that self-sufficiency, I feel entitled to that 

which I need or want. Others become objectified as I use 

them to achieve my needs. As others become more 

objectified, I am yet more disconnected and dependent upon 

my own self-determination. The cycle continuously and 

incrementally reinforces itself: 

When disconnected from you, I feel less confident that 
you will be responsive to my needs; a system of power, 
rights, and entitlement then develops to try to ensure 
that my wants will be met.* 9 

Self-gratification arises out of disconnection and creates 
yet more disconnection. 

The traditional kind of desire which drives self¬ 
gratification is unilateral and selfish. We are part of a 
culture in which: "any desire that takes into account 
another's wishes or needs is suspect...." 50 The support of 
psychology for that kind of unilateral, self-gratifying 
desire is dangerous: 

But desire without appreciation of the other person's 
experience and without attention to the consequence's 

49 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 2. 

50 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 10. 
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of one's desire and actions for the other person 
becomes non-dialogic, power based and potentially 
abusive or violent. 51 

A system of self-gratification and objectification is 
both proprietary and competitive. As long as disconnection 
and motivation for self-gratification remain in place, both 
self and other will be objectified, and power and control 
will be sought. Control is enhanced by the further 
disconnection of splitting the self hierarchically into 
mind-body, thought-feeling components and exerting mastery 
over ones's own feelings as well as defending oneself 
against the feelings of others. Objectification, then, is 
characterized by a need for: self-control and control over 
the other, possessiveness, comparison, contempt, 
constriction, separation, and superiority. 52 Its style of 
commnication is lecture, debate, proving, and abstract 
problem solving. 

When the self is imaged and experienced as in-relation 
a different dynamic develops. The person feels connected, 
part of a connecting network. This connectedness leads to 
intersubjective responsiveness which is empathic, including 
both feeling and thought. Intersubjective empathy creates 
trust and increases self-knowledge in a spirit of 
expansiveness. This expansiveness empowers each to meet 


51 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 10. 

52 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 5. 
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needs and have them met in mutuality. The dynamic of 
connectedness produces yet more connectedness as well as 
more defined and confident selves. 

The Desire for Connectedness 

Self clarity or integration, then, is not the result of 
self gratification drive. Nor is it the product of 
selflessness. Instead, self-clarity develops out of a 
growing understanding of the self in relation with others. 
The integrated self is neither proprietary nor competitive. 
Desire is still a driving force in the relational and 
developmental process. However, for the self-in-relations 
theorists, desire is different from the traditional need for 
self-gratification. For the self-in-relations 
psychologists, desire arises from awareness of one's own 
feelings while one is simultaneously aware of and open to 
the feelings of the other(s). This is "desire with empathic 
awareness. 1,53 Desire in this larger sense is definitely 
relational; it "affirms connection and being 'a part of' 
rather than 'apart from.' It leads to expansion rather than 
satisfaction." 54 In this system, then, desire is defined in 
an empathic and intersubjective way. 

The desire to be one's self is simultaneously the 
desire to be in connection because it is in empathic 


53 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 10. 

54 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 11. 
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connection that one is known and knows oneself. Empathy, 
which is at the very core of the Stone Center construct, is 
described as a complex interaction of feeling and thought 
in which each of the partners is able to apprehend the inner 
life of the other. 55 The reciprocal sharing of thoughts and 
feelings requires not only the willingness to be sensitively 
attuned to oneself and the other; it also requires an 
atmosphere of non-judgemental acceptance. In this kind of 
attuned, non-judgmental atmosphere, the self feels validated 
and known. Being validated and known by the other increases 
self-knowledge and self-validation at the same time that the 
expanding empathic atmosphere increases the ability of the 
other to disclose. The disclosure of the other allows us to 
see how we are alike as well as how we differ; "The 
commonality of self and other is as central to our well 
being as the differentiating features that allow us a sense 
of uniqueness. 1,56 Finally the very acts of self-disclosure 
and openness to the other require us to understand and 
experience the self in new ways. I cannot disclose myself 
without plumbing my feeling/thoughts and searching for 
accurate descriptions. I cannot strive to be open to the 


55 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean Bv Relationships ?. 

2-3. 


56 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 6. 
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other without refining my own focusing and listening 
capabilities. 

Intersubiectivitv 

The kind of connectedness described in self-in-relation 
theory is intersubjective as well as empathic. Providing an 
atmosphere of acceptance requires intersubjectivity — an 
understanding of the other as subject, not object. In the 
relational connection that occurs in empathic 
intersubjectivity: "...you are experienced as having your 
own subjective needs, values, and intentions which may or 
may not be in harmony with mine." 57 Self and other are held 
in mutual respect rather than the self needing to dominate 
and thus objectify the other. Equality rather than 
hierarchy prevails both in the relationship and within the 
self. Intersubjectivity is characterized by equality, 
respect, identification, and joy — "We feel a sense of 
well-being, pleasure, and delight in knowing and being 
known". 58 Its modes of communication are responsiveness, 
listening, and dialogical interaction. 59 
Trust 

The self that emerges in the context of mutually 
empathic relating is a self based in trust — trust in one's 


57 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 6. 

59 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 7. 

59 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 6; and Surrey, Self-In 
Relation . 10. 
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own feeling-thoughts and those of the other. Its confidence 
is not based on "entitlement": "...a 'right 7 or a 'claim 7 to 
something because of one 7 s achievement or inherent worth." 60 
Confidence is based instead on "...trust and faith in 
oneself and/or others, a clearly relational concept." 61 This 
trust and faith comes from a feeling of "relationship- 
authenticity," which enables the self "...to feel 
emotionally "real," connected, vital, clear, and 
purposeful...."“ 

Self-trust seems to modify radically the strong external 
emotional boundaries prescribed by object-relations 
theories. Trust redefines boundaries and the way they 
develop. Paradoxically, the traditional need for protection 
against merging into the other, the creation of strong 
emotional "boundaries," promotes the illusion of a strong 
separate self at the same time that it decreases self 
clarity. As has been pointed out in the discussion of 
autonomy and self containment, the separate self is often 
more blurred and confused than is the self-in-relation. The 
very act of empathic relating creates clarity, so when such 
clarity is lost, one can expect to see strong boundaries of 
separateness already in place. 

The experience traditionally called merging may very 

60 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 7. 

61 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 7. 

62 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 9. 
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well be a loss of self due to inappropriately strong 
external boundaries which keep the self from being seen and 
validated. Or perhaps, as Jordan has observed, there is: 
"...more a lack of awareness of one's own feelings than...a 
need for boundedness." 63 In a mutually empathic 
relationship, each individual allows and assists the other 
to come with focused energy, more fully into his or her own 
reality and into relationship. 64 Jordan maintains that the 
self is quite able to be attuned to her/his own thoughts and 
feelings while being acutely aware of those of the other. 
Fear of being lost in the feelings of the other is undue as 
long as the self is differentiated sufficiently and self¬ 
empathy is equal to empathy for others. 65 

Flexible boundaries arise from within. The self 
attuned to and trusting in her own inner feeling-thought 
experiences does not mistake them for the inner experiences 
of the other. In fact, this inner attunement increases her 
freedom to listen accurately to the relational partner. 
Difficulties with empathy — either finding it impossible to 
empathize or losing oneself in empathy — are boundary 
defects which apparently arise from the inability to be 


63 Jordan, Clarity in Connection . 4. 

64 Jean Baker Miller, What do We Mean by Relationships ? 

6 . 

65 Judith Jordan, Em pathy and Self Boundaries . Work in 
Progress no. 16 (Wellesley: Stone Center, Wellesley College, 
1984), 3. 
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accurately aware of one's own feeling state. The person who 
cannot apprehend the feelings of the other may have been 
taught to master his/her own feelings by ignoring or 
repressing strong affective reactions. Since feeling is a 
vulnerable state, many of us have been taught to avoid 
feeling by thinking or by taking action. Repeated escape 
from my own feelings leads to protection from the feelings 
of others since they are likely to elicit my own. Defenses 
against the vulnerability of feeling with another become 
rigid, and boundaries between self and other are solidified. 
Projection of these denied feelings onto another may also 
occur. 

Boundaries may be inappropriately rigid, on the one 
hand, but they may also be weak or lacking on the other. 
Boundary weakness or absence also has its source in the loss 
of awareness of one's own feelings. However, this deficit 
does not arise from the fear of vulnerability. It comes, 
instead, from the opposite cultural formation. The person, 
often a woman, cannot listen to her own feelings because 
they are deemed not important, or at least not as important 
as the feelings of those around her. Her feelings have been 
habitually cut off and invalidated by those around her. 

This lack of protection, along with her strong empathy, will 
often mean that she is be inundated and overwhelmed by the 
feelings of others. 
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This discussion of empathic relatedness and boundaries 
suggests that the greater the range of affective arousal one 
can experience and the greater the tolerance one has for 
feelings in oneself, the more empathic responsiveness can be 
expected. 66 It also suggests that the more one is able to 
feel ones own emotions and those of others, the more 
clarified one will be as a total and integrated 
feeling/thinking self. The ability to trust — to risk 
feeling her own feelings and those of others within mutually 
empathic relationships — enables each person to achieve a 
more integrated, clarified self. The relational dynamic 
promotes boundaries (if they need be called such) which 
arise from within. There is no need for externalized 
defensive walls. 

Expansiveness 

Expansiveness is the fruit of relational empathy and 
trust. As "...each person can receive and then respond to 
the feelings and thoughts of the other, she is enlarging her 
own feelings and thoughts and the feelings and thoughts of 
both people." 67 The empathic connectedness demanded by this 
process does not require or promote homogeneity. 
Differentiation occurs, not in spite of that connectness but 
within and because of it. As the personality expands to 


66 Jordan, Empathy and Self Boundaries . 5. 

67 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean by Relationship ?. 

6 . 
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include increasing numbers and kinds of feelings and 

thoughts, the self becomes defined as a more and more 

personally and relationally complex individual: 

We have posited a relationship differentiation process 
in which the motive for connection leads to 
increasingly complex networks of relationships, both 
with relationships existing over time and in new 
connections. 68 

Nor does expansivness demand agreement. In opposition to 

current individuation theory, conflict is not seen as a 

necessary element in the separation process. Instead, self- 

in-relation theory sees conflict as: 

...one way of elaborating the continuity of connection 
to significant others. We would argue that the ability 
to engage in conflict, without losing touch with the 
more basic affirming aspects of these connections, is 
an important part of healthy development.... In this 
sense, we see conflict as one mode of intense and 
abiding engagement, not as the leading edge of 

separation or disconnection.Disconnection, or 

separation, would more accurately be characterized by 
indifference, withdrawal, diffidence, or false 
compliance. 68 

Expansiveness, then, is an inclusive process which allows 
the subject to hold both agreeable and disagreeable thought¬ 
feeling information without losing a sense of the self or a 
sense of the other. 

Expansiveness carries with it feelings of empowerment. 
Feeling known and knowing the self, understanding the other 
and being able to maintain empathic connection, even in the 


68 Surrey, Relationship and Empowerment . 9. 

69 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 5. 
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midst of disagreement, engenders feelings of power. 

Engaging in mutually reinforcing interaction not only 
expands a person's repetoire of thought and feeling, it also 
creates a feeling of expansiveness in itself — an emotion 
of empowerment to think and feel. The validation of being 
known and accepted as a feeling/thinking person whose 
thoughts and feelings are of value precipitates feelings of 
great personal power. This is felt as power to communicate 
and relate and also as power to act. This kind of power 
engenders yet greater expansiveness and more connectedness. 

The self-in-relation dynamic comes full circle in this 
expansiveness. The process is counter to the traditional 
relational dynamic which is driven by self-gratification and 
leads to entitlement and power-over the other. Empathic 
connectedness is the driving force and pervasive ambience of 
the self-in-relation process. The person who feels the 
sense of connectedness desires yet more connectedness. When 
the connection is empathic, she/he feels known and knows the 
other. Trust in oneself, one's own feeling-thoughts and 
those of the other are increased. The capacity for relating 
becomes deeper and more complex. The energy created by 
mutual knowing promotes a feeling of expansiveness and a 
greater desire to connect. The circle continues in a 
dynamic and self-reproducing pattern. 
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The Interconnecting Dynamic and 
Self-Clarification 


Miller describes how the self-in-relation dynamic 

cultivates self-clarification in an adult relational 

encounter. She uses a possible conversation between women 

friends as an illustration: 

A woman, Ann, has just heard from her friend and 
co-worker, Emily, that Emily may have a serious 
blood disease. Ann is telling her friend Beth 
about this. Let us say that Beth knows Emily but 
is not as close a friend as Ann. Tears are in 
Ann's eyes and her voice sounds sad and fearful. 

Beth says, "Oh, how sad." Beth's voice and 
expression are sad and there is also some fear in 
them. 

Ann then says, "Yes, sad, but I have this 
other awful feeling — like fear. Like I'm scared 
— as if it could happen to me." Beth replies, 

"Me too. It is frightening to hear this. Maybe 
we all feel as if it's happening to us." 

This exchange goes on and Ann eventually says 
that she sees that she had been feeling that "it 
wasn't right to feel afraid." She had felt it 
would be "selfish" to be afraid, as if "feeling 
the fear meant that she was feeling and thinking 
about herself when she should be thinking only 
about Emily when Emily is facing such a bad 
prospect." Both Ann and Beth talk further about 
their sadness and other aspects. As they 
continue, they both feel more in touch with what 
they suspect Emily may be feeling, and they come 
to feel more able to be with Emily in those 
feelings, although of course they don't know 
exactly what Emily is feeling. Ann then also 
feels much more of a desire to be with Emily at 
this time. 

Towards the end of their conversation, Ann and 
Beth are talking about what they may possibly do 
for Emily. Both still have their sadness, fear and 
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other feelings about the basic situation, that is, 
Emily's possible devastating illness. 70 

In Miller's illustration, the authenticity of the encounter 

demands that each woman be open to her own feelings and 

thoughts as well as to the feeling-thoughts of the other. 

Feelings and thoughts are woven reciprocally throughout the 

encounter; neither woman's thoughts or feelings are 

trivialized or dismissed by the other. Clarity is reached 

by each one speaking her feeling-thoughts and having them 

heard. Clarity leads to greater ability to act. 

By way of contrast, Miller sets out another possible 

encounter — one in which connection is not made: 

Suppose Ann began this conversation with a 
different friend or a family member, or with her 
husband, Tom. After Ann's first statement with 
tears in her eyes and sad and fearful voice, Tom 
says, "Well, it's a terrible thing. In the end, 
she'll have to do the best she can. She should 
get a second opinion. I hear the Sloan Clinic is 
very good on these kinds of cases. Have you 
called her back yet? Did you call my sister Helen 
about the birthday party she's trying to arrange 
for my mother next week? We should really do 
something about that if it's going to come off." 


Ann goes on with the conversation about the 
party because that seems to be Tom's emotional 
focus, and she tends to think automatically that 
he's right about what's important. She does this 
because she is trying to stay in connection with 
him, to be in relationship with him. However, Ann 


70 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean by Relationships ? 

4-6. 
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now feels worse that she did before this 
interchange began. She dreads phoning Emily. 71 

In this illustration, Tom is not open to his own feelings or 

to Ann's. He moves almost immediately to thought and to 

problem solving. Initially ignoring Emily's obvious physical 

manifestations of affect, he suggests immediate action. 

Then he dismisses her entire thought-feeling transaction by 

going on to other problem-solving issues. Empathic 

connection is totally missing, and Ann is left feeling 

disconnected, confused, angry and less capable of action. 72 

Interconnected Empathy and the Developmental Process 

Surrey also offers a description of the dynamic of 

self-clarification in the relational process. She focuses 

on the early developmental process rather than on a 

description of an immediate adult dynamic of connected 

relationality. Her intention is to show how traditional 

visions of stage development with their understanding of the 

self growing more individualistic and self-determined 

overlook relational development. Their concentration on 

self-sufficiency insures tunnel vision in which: 

The need for acceptance ( or even the "need for 
approval") and affiliation, is seen as infantile, 
while the need for esteem, status and self- 


71 Jean Baker Miller, Connection. Disconnections and 
Violations . Work in Progress no. 33 (Wellesley: Stone Center, 
Wellesley College, 1988), 4. 

72 Jean Baker Miller, Connection. Disconnections and 
Violations . 6-7. 
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sufficiency, which is supportive of narcissism, is 
seen as mature. 73 

By valuing the qualities of later stages over those of 
earlier stages, they limit their exploration of connection, 
relationality, and empathy to early childhood. The absence 
in the later stages of any elaboration of the "development 
of empathy and the capacity for action in connection" 
suggests that these qualities may be seen as "regressive or 
pathological." 7 * Surrey broadens and extends the 
developmental vision. She sees self-in-relation development 
as the basic developmental process. Relational development 
not only encompasses all other development but continues in 
greater complexity throughout the entirety of life. 

Using a mother-daughter dyad, Surrey describes early 
relational growth in three stages. The first stage of 
development in relationship is emotional presence within 
which the child is: n/ learning to listen,' to orient and 
attune to the other person through feelings." 75 This leads 
to a second stage of mutual sharing which fosters in each 
person a sense of mutual understanding and empathy. As 
mother and daughter care for and validate each other and 
their relationship, each feels known and empowered. This 


73 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 9-10. 

74 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 5. 


75 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 4. 
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well as the other's competence. In the final stage this 
sense of empowerment as a relator begins to be transferred 
to other relationships. The daughter more and more finds 
her self-worth and her identity in being an effective 
relator, a relational being who can know and let herself be 
known. 76 

Surrey contends that this process of interrelating begun 

in infancy never decreases in importance. The developmental 

trajectory is one in which the dynamic remains constant but 

the complexity of relating is progressive: 

...the infant has her/his own characteristics 
which influence the quality of its 

relationships.more limited ... 

initially.the infant grows toward ... 

greater range and flexibility.... The caretaker 
is not only an "object" to which an infant 
attaches, but a subject with her/his own 
qualities.... They both will proceed to become 
further defined as people as they change because 
of the relationship. Optimally, they both will 
grow toward more relatedness, not less? toward 
better relatedness, not separation. And better 
relatedness means more flexibility, scope, and 
choice for all individuals and for the 
relationship, itself. 77 

For Surrey this ongoing and increasingly complex process of 
interrelating is the process which integrates and clarifies 
the self-in-relation: 


76 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 4-7. 

77 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 9-10. 
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The relational line of development, then, 
suggests that relationship and identity develop 
in synchrony . 78 

The direction of the growth is not away from relationship 

toward autonomy but "from an early emotional responsivity to 

conscious adult responsibility." 79 Surrey does not suggest 

that all relationships will be physically maintained, but 

she does argue for a continuity in which: 

...the emotional-cognitive presence of the other 
forms a basic component of one's self-experiences. 

The process and dialogue of relationship, the 
interaction, interconnection and readiness to 
respond is maintained on a psychological level. 1,80 

Summary 

The Stone Center psychologists are careful to point out 
that they are not claiming universality in their description 
of basic psychological dynamics. Not wanting to repeat the 
mistake of their forebrothers, they own that their 
conclusions have been drawn from work with women and as such 
can now be applied only to women. 81 However, their initial 
work seems to be providing a valuable direction for the 
third wave of human psychology called for by Miller in 


78 Surrey, Self-In-Relation , 10. 

79 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 9-10. 

80 Surrey, Self-In-Relation . 10-11. 

81 Alexandra Kaplan, "Seminar in Professional Advancement: 
The Stone Center Clinical Application of a New Theory of 
Woman's Development." 
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Toward a New Psychology of Women . 82 In itself, the Stone 
Center critique of the individualistic characteristics of 
both Freudian and object-relations theories provides a 
warning to signal the pitfalls inherent in using either as a 
psychological base for a relational theology. But more than 
that, the relational dynamic which these women present — 
the self always in relation and becoming more itself in 
connected relational process — both corroborates and 
provides a promising psychological grounding for the vision 
of human relationality which feminist theologians are 
working to achieve. 


8J Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 
26,43. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Sin as the Dualistic Break From Self and Other 
Generationally Perpetuated in the Unconscious 

Introduction 

Because feminist relational theology has concentrated 
on its initial task of positive theory building, feminist 
theologians have presented the universe as profoundly 
relational. Although their vision has been necessarily 
utopian, feminist theologians are not naive about the 
limitations and realities of human and natural existence. 1 
Harrison acknowledges both the utopian vision and the 
transforming task of feminists while pointing to the need to 
develop greater understanding of, "the depth of sin and evil 
in the world." 2 In fact, the very vision of 
interrelatedness developed by feminist thinkers has been 
forged out of their personal and empathic experiences of 
injustice. 

As powerful as their experiences of brokenness and 
victimization may have been, however, feminists sometimes 


1 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 12. 

2 Harrison, "The Power of Anger in the Work of Love," 20. 
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give the impression that sin will end when the ideal of 
interrelatedness is reached. There has been little attempt 
among them to accept sin as a part of the human condition 
and to describe ways in which it can be discerned and 
addressed as an ongoing reality within a relational cultural 
system. They are working at the "metanoia" — "that massive 
repentance of all humanity,...in which all humans decide to 
disaffiliate from violence and cooperation with violence." 3 
The means they have found to address this monumental task 
are ideas and action — education and consciousness raising 
or "restructuring social institutions and redistributing 
power. " 4 

Interrelational Psychology and Sin 
An examination of the psychological dynamic of 
interrelational sin can show the need for psychotherapy as a 
third significant approach to the task of transformation, 
alongside education and social action. At the same time, an 
understanding of the psychology of interrelational sin can 
balance current utopianism with the recognition of sin as an 
ongoing reality even among converted human persons. 

Feminists recognize the underlying theology and philosophy 
of dualism which feeds and maintains oppressive societal 
structures. Understanding the personal psychological 


3 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 183. 

4 Plaskow and Christ, introduction to Weaving the Vision . 
7. 
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dynamics, which are cultivated by those societal structures, 
and, which in turn maintain them, can give feminists deeper 
insight into the processes which change requires. Because, 
to a great extent, the dualistic dynamic is the result of 
unconscious needs and because these unconscious needs are 
passed on from generation to generation, psychotherapeutic 
healing is a necessary adjunct to education and reform of 
social structures in the transformational process. 
Psychological understanding can also help us to discern more 
accurately the limits of change, by describing the basic 
human sources of sin which will be with us even after 
"metanoia." 

Sin as a Personal Interrelational Break 

In a relational system of theology in which the human 
person is a related and relational being in a relating and 
related context, sin can never be experienced outside of 
relationship. In critiquing the traditional individualistic 
understanding of sin, Dorothee Soelle argues that liberal 
Protestantism couldn't understand "the total and collective 
dimension of sin." 5 She uses the word "estrangement," to 
describe the isolating sin of: "the disturbed relationship 
between God and man, which leads to the distrubance of our 
relationship to ourselves, to our neighbors, to creation and 


s Dorothee Soelle, Choosing Life (London: SCM Press, 
1981), 41. 
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to the human family." 6 This definition of sin accords with 
the self-in-relation definition of the human being in a 
feminist theology and psychology of relationality. In this 
theology, an act or a participation may be a-relational, 
refusing to accept the reality of relationality, or anti- 
relational, but it can never be non-relational. In damaging 
our relationship with each other we indeed damage or break 
our relationship with ourselves, with all others, and with 
God. Sin is experienced as a break in relationship, a 
disconnection which alienates and isolates persons from 
themselves, persons from each other, persons from the world, 
and vital parts of the world from other parts intrinsic to 
their survival. Sin is also an act, "an act of breaking the 
relational bond [within] between and among ourselves in such 
a way that one, both, or many parties are disempowered to 
grow, love, and/or live." 7 Because personal integrity and 
interpersonal and internature relationships are intrinsic to 


6 Soelle, Choosing Life. 40-41. My only disagreement with 
Soelle is that her definition of sin begins with God and man. 
To begin so hierarchically risks setting God and humanity 
apart from and above the rest of the universe. A feminist 
theology of intrinsic relationality would allow one to begin 
anywhere in naming diverse elements within the relational 
whole. Until we are used to the idea that God can be (is) 
last or first or in-between, we need to be conscious of the 
power of our listings. 

7 Heyward, The Redemption of God . 18. The bracketed 
"within" is my addition to Heyward's definition. It is based 
on the understanding of the human person as a relational unit 
which can suffer inner division or disintegration because of 
the choices of others or its own choices. 
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human life and growth, the action of disconnection is often 
experienced as violating and violent. 

Sin as Systemic Disconnection 

Such disconnecting sinful action may be personal, but 
it is also inextricably systemic. Because the nature of 
existence is interrelated, sin is given to us in the 
relational system; we are born into an historically 
developed power of estrangement and destruction greater than 
ourselves. 8 Simultaneously, each of us also becomes a 
contributor to that system of estrangement, participating in 
it and passing it on to others. 9 In an interactive economy, 
sin both impacts the relational system and is embedded in 
that system and its processes. Social sources of sin are 
related to individual destructive actions. 

The Philosophical Implications of Psychology 
Wrestling with the questions raised by looking at sin 
as a relational process in a relational system, means 
looking at psychological as well as theological 
understandings of the human person in a social and natural 
context. Examination of psychological understandings of 
human persons and their actions is necessary because the 
philosophical underpinnings of psychology have had a 
revolutionary effect on how we Euroamerican humans think of 


6 Soelle, Choosing Life . 40. 

9 Soelle, Choosing Life . 40-41. 
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ourselves and what kind of assumptions we entertain for the 
rest of the human community. Psychology also creates 
implicit value systems 10 which apply to our interaction with 
the world of which we are a part. The powerful tool of 
psychology has been used to reifie the traditional systemic 
sin of gender dualism. Gilligan shows how Freud, Piaget, 
and Erikson all presented their observations of male 
development as the norm for human development and then 
classified female development as abberant and inferior. 11 
The observations of psychology have been presented as 
scientific and thereby have been interpreted as factual 
truth by the lay public. Psychological facts about male and 
female nature have become the measure of normal human and 
gender development. In this way, psychology has mirrored 
and strengthened the cultural bias, influencing people to 
conform to the norms they are given. 

However, psychology can also be used to understand 
better how that and other forms of reification work. 
Sensitive to the reality that psychology has the power to 
create new descriptions of human nature and aware that those 
descriptions are always affected by current cultural values, 
we can use psychological observation within a more 
contextual framework and with greater care for its 


10 Sturdivant, Therapy with Women . 8-9. 

11 Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1982), 6-16. 
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philosophical effects. Such a use can add a new dimension 
to our current theological tools for discerning the kind of 
personal responsibility that is possible under the impact of 
systemic pressures. It is impossible to adequately address 
sin without addressing the individual psychological forces 
which keep it in place in spite of social education and 
social action. 

Individual Responsibility in a Relational System 
Looking at the effects of sin in an interrelational 
system tends to overwhelm us because each of us cannot feel 
responsible for the vast kinds of social destruction which 
we face. What have I to do with the continued arms industry 
that I am against? How do I precipitate inner city gang 
wars? I am not racist; what have I to do with job and 

housing discrimination? It is hard to see the interface 

between my fearful, isolating personal actions and the 
painful systemic destruction all of us bear daily. The 
action of one husband who lets go of his fear and 
frustration by beating his wife once in a while is an 
individual situation. The teacher humiliating a child to 
maintain control in the classroom is a minor infraction. 

The army general who is convinced that we need more major 

weapons systems and who lobbies powerfully for them is still 
an individual using his ability to choose within the limits 
of his information and personal capacity. The farmer may 
just want to make enough money to send his children to 
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college when he uses the chemicals that will run off into 
the local creek. But there is a connection between these 
individual sins and the huge and overwheming systems to 
which they contribute. 

Dualism As the Link Between Individual 
and Systemic Sin 

New analytical tools to understand the nature of that 
connection have been given to us largely by feminist 
thinkers who have identified the chauvinistic dualisms 
underlying major forces of human and earthly destruction. 
Listening to individual stories of destructive experiences 
has led them to understand the overall philosophies and 
theologies which promote personal contributions to systemic 
destruction. Wife battering is more than an individual 
choice when we are aware of the epidemic proportions of its 
occurrence. So is the physical and sexual abuse of 
children. So is adult sexual assault. So too, job 
discrimination. The list goes on and on. The search for 
the pattern connecting the multiplicity of personal sins to 
specific structural sins has led feminists to pursue the 
basic and pervasive injustice of dualism. 

Dualism is based on the dichotomy between self and 
other in which self is considered superior to the other. 
This superiority then becomes translated into goodness, so 
the other is designated evil and a relationship between the 
superior self as good and the inferior other as evil is set 
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in place. 12 Subjugation of the inferior and evil other is 
rationalized as a necessity. Feminists see dualism 
expressed in our culture as sexism, racism, classism, 
naturism, 13 and heterosexism. Griscom defines sexism, 
racism, and classism as patriarchal attitudes which regard 
particular groups of people as inferior on the basis of 
gender, race, or socioeconomic class. Naturism is her term 
for the domination of nature which includes specieism and 
the mind over body belief. 14 Heterosexism regards those who 
express their sexuality as gays or lesbians as inferior. To 
these five oppressive systems, I would add a sixth, 
childism. Childism is the belief that adults as superiors 
have a right to use children for their purposes. 

The Psychological Roots of Dualism 

Ruether is among the many feminists who believe that 
dualism is at the root of exploitative systems. She makes 
the case that the psychological confusion of self-other with 
good-evil is the result of the process of ego 
identification. She suggests that identifying self 
(including one's tribe) with good and projecting evil onto 
the other began early in human history. 15 I accept the basic 


12 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 161-63. 

13 Griscom, 85-86. 

14 Griscom, 85-86. 

15 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 161-63. 
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dynamic of projective displacement which Ruether describes 
as the historical source of dualism as a subjugating force. 
This is also the dynamic Jean Baker Miller points to in her 
analysis of current male sexist thought and behavior. 16 
However, I would like to subject the process of relating ego 
identity to the dualistic and dominating self-other to 
further analysis. 

In keeping with the Stone Center principle that 
thought and feeling cannot be divided, I would add an 
emotional element to explain how the self-other reality is 
translated into a view of superior, good self against 
inferior, bad other. I suggest that the experience of self 
against other is grounded in fear before the choice is made 
to identify the other as an enemy to be subjugated. Human 
consciousness of separateness and concomitant dependency 
precipitates insecurity. When this realization/feeling of 
separateness/fear occurs, the person coming to awareness has 
a choice. She/he can choose to risk by reaching out to the 
other in hope, expecting cooperation, or she/he can choose 
to gain control over the other and to re-establish security 
by domination. The choice to mistrust and subjugate the 
other precedes the ego-identification of the self with its 
family and tribe as described by Ruether. That sense of 
ego-identity presupposes a belief that close others are not 


16 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 
3,6-9,22-23,46-47. 
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others at all but extensions of the self. They have already 
been subjugated. This self-extension is a form of ownership 
— myself, my family, my tribe over against the other. The 
risk to seek cooperation from the other would lead to a 
different experience. When the self risks reaching out in 
the recognition of common interdependence, the other will, 
indeed, be perceived as other, but not as the enemy, over 
against the self nor as an extension of the self. 

Dualism and Choice 

That human persons have the ability to make the choice 
to risk in order to seek cooperation is a major point of the 
Stone Center Psychologists. Freudian drive theory and most 
of object-relations theory have led us to believe that the 
dualistic choice for individualistic separateness and 
control over others is intrinsic to human nature. They have 
given us a definition of human nature based in an innate 
drive for self-gratification, directed toward autonomy, and 
curbed only by external social pressure. The women of the 
Stone Center provide an opposing definition based in the 
drive for interrelational connectedness and directed toward 
complex intersubjective empathy. They have repeatedly 
illustrated that it is equally possible and more 
relationally human to choose within and for relationship. 

The archeological evidence and analysis of Marija 
Gimbutas would seem to indicate that the choice for risk and 
cooperation is not only a personal possibility but that it 
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is also systemically possible. She has concluded that in 
Old Europe cooperative communities, which were matrilineal 
but gender-balanced in leadership, were widespread until 
between 4300 and 2800 B.C.E., when patrilineal and 
androcentric male-led dominating groups with their horses 
and armies gradually conquered these gylanic people. 17 

If my analysis is correct, the dualism which feminists 
understand as the source of sinful injustice in an 
ontologically relational system is a choice rather than a 
psychological given. It is a choice based on fear. Fear 
of separateness/dependency precedes fear of the projected 
evil in the other. The key moment is the moment when risk 
of relating is possible. Once the decision to distrust and 
to subjugate is made, the psychological trajectory set out 
by Ruether comes into effect. When domination is in place, 
the dominant person or group must always be wary of those 
who are subjugated. This wariness encourages the victors to 
increase their beliefs in the inherent inferiority and evil 
of the subjugated and to reinforce their own feelings of 
inherent goodness and superiority. Self-justification 
becomes entrenched and all evil impulses are displaced onto 


17 Gimbutas, xx-xxi. Gimbutas takes the term "gylany" from 
Riana Eisler who proposed it in her book The Chalice and the 
Blade (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987). Eisler combined 
"gy-" from "woman" and "an" from "man" with the letter "1" 
between the two to stand for the linking of both halves of 
humanity. The term signifies social structures where both 
sexes are equal. 
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the subjugated people. Might — whether it is physical, 
economic, or psychological — must constantly be motivated 
and maintained by this justification. 18 

Individualistic Dualism and Disconnection 
Interrelationality is mutual, reciprocal, and equal in 
value. Among persons it is interactively empathic. Dualism 
— based as it is in individualism — is unilateral, 
utilitarian, and non-empathic. Interrelationality connects 
persons to each other, connects each of them more completely 
to themselves, and connects persons to the natural universe. 
Individualistic dualism sets disconnection in motion. 

Because power-over the other is paramount in non-relational 
action, disconnection is effected in a context of apparent 
connection. The dynamic of disconnection, uncovered by 
self-in-relation theorists and described in the last 
chapter, takes over when individualistic autonomy is the 
goal. Initial fearful feelings of being alone, disconnected 
and potentially dependent evoke in the autonomy-seeking self 
the feeling/conviction of entitlement. The individualist 
cuts off empathic feelings and objectifies the other in 
order to use her/him to achieve satisfaction or maintain 
emotional equilibrium. The violated other is disconnected 
from the perpetrator and from herself/himself by the 
objectifying and exploitative process. 


18 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 161-63. 
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The Fragmenting Power of Disconnection 

In the last chapter, Jean Baker Miller's example of a 
common communication pattern between wife and husband was 
quoted at length. 19 This conversation about the wife's 
friend's life threatening illness illustrates the multiple 
disconnecting effects that occur because the husband is 
disconnected from his own feelings. He disconnects from his 
wife who is seeking mutuality of connection, he disaffirms 
her own inner connectedness, and he reduces her sense of 
connectedness with her ill friend. To protect his own inner 
objectification, he walls off his inner feelings which may 
include fear of sickness or death, or perhaps, uneasiness 
with his wife's obvious pain. In order to maintain this 
protective inner distance, he objectifies his wife and her 
friend. In the process, he uses his wife's empathy for him 
to take care of his emotional and pragmatic needs without 
returning the empathy. The wife did not push for greater 
understanding. If she had, she might have been told that 
she was being "too emotional," a common objectifying and 
demeaning expression which would have disconnected her yet 
more completely, both from her husband and from her own 
inner integrity. This psychological interrelational 
illustration has sexist overtones because it is so typical 
of male-female interactions in our culture. Women's very 


19 See Chapter 3, p. 26. 
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way of being is repeatedly diminished by the dualistic way 
of being in the world to which men are socialized from 
infancy on. 

Disconnection and the Various Dualisms 

This same dualistic disconnection operates in all of 
the other oppressive systems which we have named. People 
from minority races and ethnic groups are objectified, 
regarded with disrespect because they are believed to be 
inferior, and then used by the dominant group. Reciprocity 
is impossible without equality. Any empathy is unilateral 
and condescending. Classism operates in the same way. 

Those who are poorly housed, poorly clothed, and poorly fed 
are considered poor as people, poor in their very being. 

Our apparent connections with them are fraught with 
disconnection. We may give them a nickle or a bowl of soup, 
but we could certainly not be friends with them; they are 
not like us. 20 Our objectification both masks and reveals 
our fear. We can include them in our school systems, but we 
cannot provide them the teachers or resources which our 
districts can afford. Utilitarianism follows: Then we can 
justify using them for the cheap labor that enriches our 
lifestyles because they are so poorly educated. Reciprocity 
and mutual empathy are impossible: We can take from them, 
but we have no belief that they can give us anything. 


J0 Leslie T. Sharpe, "Hushing the Homeless," Psychology 
Today . December 1989: 64-65. 
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Naturism follows the same dynamic. The disconnected 
person fears regarding nature as equal in value and power. 

So the natural world is objectified and made other. Further 
disconnection is realized as actions related to nature are 
not interactions but "actions-over" and "actions-against." 

It becomes impossible to "gift" and be "gifted by" nature. 
Reverently replenishing and protecting nature while 
gratefully taking from it only what is necessary are 
attitudes foreign to those who view nature as a resource to 
be exploited for the greatest possible gain by the those who 
have the most power and the greatest ingenuity. Like 
minorities, nature is suspect, an enemy whose power must be 
guarded against and conquered. 

Childism as a Dualistic Sin 

Childism is both like and unlike these other systems of 
oppression. Unlike race and class differences, childhood is 
actually a different state from adulthood. Children have 
needs and dependencies which set them apart. However, a 
different state does not mean an inferior state. The 
inferiority of children is taken for granted because 
childhood is a developmental condition which is considered 
both natural and temporary. 21 The difference between an 
immature level of development in knowledge, judgment, and 
skills and intrinsic equality of worth is seldom considered 


21 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 

4-6. 
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seriously.” In addition to this lack of distinction between 
immaturity and fundamental worth, the child also is 
particularly vulnerable to oppression because of natural 
weakness. Children share with and excede the weakness of 
any of the other oppressed groups. 

Harmful power over children can be subtle and still 
effective. Violence can be carried out in familial or 
social secrecy. Subjugation by ownership is common. When 
children are considered the property of their parents, 
exploitative emotional and sometimes physical use of the 
child by proprietary adults is often condoned or overlooked. 
Public displays of adult empathy for children are not 
congruent with worldwide statistics on the abuse and 
exploitation of children. 

Childism as the Central Dualistic Sin 

Childism is central to a relational understanding of 
sin. It is at the center because childism is the worst of 
the dualistic sins in terms of its extent and the longevity 
of its effects. Children are at the bottom of the 
hierarchical power chain. They are the weakest and most 
vulnerable victims of the objectifying, subjugating, and 
exploitative powers of individualistic dualism. Childism is 
also at the center of a discussion of relational sin because 
it is in childism that we can see most strongly the 


” Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 

5. 
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relationship between societal acceptance of dualism and the 
radical kind of damage which can be done to individual 
responsibility. 

The psychological damage done to children by neglect, 
abuse, or exploitation operates largely at the unconscious 
level. When the unconsciously held wound is carried into 
adult life, freedom and responsibility are limited. Fear, 
pain, and hostility of varying proportions diminish the 
adult's ability to feel, think, and act in ways that are 
responsible to those in his/her life. The negative feelings 
are acted out on all kinds of vulnerable others, but 
especially on children. So it is, that of all of the 
destructive dualisms, childism is the greatest danger to our 
world. It is childism which most inevitably and blindly 
carries oppression on from generation to generation. 

The Sinful Dynamic of Power-Over in Childism 

Because children are so weak, it is hard to see how a 
child might threaten an adult enough to set off the fear 
which puts the oppression dynamic into motion. However, the 
dualistic dynamic depends upon some kind of physical, 
emotional, or economic vulnerability in order to work. So 
the very natural weakness of the child makes her/him an easy 
and available target for the person who fears the dependency 
which the experience of separateness reveals. The adult 
also may project his/her own current weakness onto the child 
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and hate the child. 23 But this is not all; the adult often 
projects the profound weakness which she/he experienced in 
childhood upon children in general and upon her/his children 
in particular. 24 To whatever extent the adult was made to 
feel wrong or evil as a child, the children close to her him 
may be viewed with suspicion and considered in need of 
strong control. 25 

Once fear is eased by subjugation, entitlement sets in. 
Children like all other objects of dualism can be used to 
take care of the weaknesses denied in adults. The child, 
like the slave, can be used to ward off economic dependency 
when she is bonded to an employer, or put to work in fields 
or factories by a needy parent or an exploitative over 
class. 26 The child can also be used to protect an adult from 
the emotional dependency he/she feels. When an adult is 
frustrated and shamed by the subjugation he experiences in 
the hierarchical system, he can displace that anger on his 
children and, in the process, feel strong instead of weak. 

If he is more controlled and benign, he may mirror the 
controlling nature of his work by enforcing strict 


23 Alice Miller, The Drama of the Gifted Child (New York: 
Basic Books, 1981), 68-69. 

24 Alice Miller, Drama of the Gifted Child . 67. 

25 Alice Miller, Drama of the Gifted Child . 70-71. 

26 Assefa Bequele and Jo Boyden, "Working Children: 
Current Trends and Policy Responses," International Labour 
Review 127, no. 2 (1988): 156-59. 
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discipline and high performance standards for his children. 
If he is less able to control his feelings, he may demean 
the children verbally, intimidate them with angry gestures 
and threats, and/or, at the very extreme, he may physically 
abuse those children. All of his own feelings of shame and 
inferiority may be displaced onto the children. 

The adult may also turn to the child to meet his/her own 
emotional and sexual needs. 27 To take care of adult sexual 
neediness, adolescent and pre-adolescent children can be 
exploited for a few powerful dollars on the streets of major 
American cities. Some adults also find it easier to 
dominate or seduce a child than to meet the challenges of an 
adult relationship. 28 People who are not able to derive 
appropriate love from a partner or who have unmet childhood 
attachment needs may turn to a child for inappropriate 
love. 29 These adults exploit children by expecting them to 
be surrogate partners and confidants. They may ward off the 
heavy responsibilities of separateness by giving extensive 
household or parenting responsibilities to young children. 30 
In some cases the child is even made responsible for the 


27 Ray Heifer and Ruth Kempe, The Battered Child (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987), 90. 

28 Heifer and Kempe, 103-105. 

29 Norman Polansky, Damaged Parents (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1981), 211-12. 

30 Heifer and Kempe, 85. 
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physical and/or emotional care of an irresponsible parent. 31 
The most confusing and demeaning of all role reversals 
occurs when the child is made responsible for the parent's 
mistakes. 32 

The History of Childism 

The history of childhood has existed as a specified 
area of study for only about thirty years. 33 Although 
available sources indicate that children were often 
mistreated, childism has not yet been as well documented as 
sexism. Two of the most recent historians of childhood take 
opposite views. Pollock uses letters, diaries, memoirs, 
autobiographies, and account books of parents of the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries in England, Scotland and 
North America to show that children were cared for and 
valued. By making use of these sources, Pollock admittedly 
narrows her history to the educated classes. She also 
leaves out broader social sources which indicate the 
realities of child labor and child abuse. DeMause paints 
the opposite picture by illustrating the physical and 
emotional hardships endured by children through the 


31 Heifer and Kempe, 90. 


32 Heifer and Kempe, 73-74. 

33 Spyros A. Doxiadis, "Children, Society, and Ethics," 
Child Abuse and Neglect 13 (1989): 11. 
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centuries. 34 However, deMause sees this reality through an 
evolutionary philosophy which keeps him from awareness of 
the epidemic proportions of physical and sexual abuse that 
children experience in the present. 35 Both he and Pollock, 
then, give the impression that children today are only 
infrequently victims of dualistic oppression. 

In her less historically comprehensive analysis, 
Shulamith Firestone uses the concept of the recent 
designation of childhood developed by Aries in his history 
of the children of French nobility. Aries' study yielded 
for him the insight that the idea of childhood as a separate 
state was lost during the medieval period. He saw this as 
an advantage to the medieval child who could then be both 
more spontaeous and, as the social equal to adults, more 
easily integrated into the social fabric. Firestone cites 
from Aries and then links his concept with the current 
condition of childism by suggesting that is the emergence of 
childhood as a class in itself which has led to the 
segregation and subjugation of children. 36 
The Current State of Childism 

This lack of agreement indicates that historical 
evidence and analysis about the subjugation of children is 


34 Doxiadis, 12-13. 

35 Leon Shaskolsky Sheleff, Generations Apart: Adult 
Hostility to Youth (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1981) 186-87. 

36 Sheleff, 181. 
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ambiguous and incomplete. It would certainly be surprising 
if children historically were treated with greater respect 
and equality than they are today. In spite of 
technological, educational, and democratic advances, 
children are currently subject to injustices which are 
actively prosecuted as illegal among adults. Children all 
over the world are used as a cheap and convenient labor 
force to provide competitive goods for the consumer markets 
of the first world. Peruvian children pan for gold. Indian 
children weave carpets. Columbian children labor in 
quarries and brickworks. Filippino children are a steady 
force in their country's wood and garment industries. 37 A 
growing number of immigrant Asian and Mexican children sew 
in hidden sweatshops and homes in New York City. 30 
Typically, these children receive far less than the minimum 
wage. 39 They often work longer hours than adults, 40 and they 
are exposed to unhealthy and dangerous work environments. 41 
They have no benefits and are helpless in the face of 


37 Bequele and Boyden, 154-55. 

30 The Today Show . NBC, 1 March 1990. 

39 Bequele and Boyden, 156. 

40 Bequele and Boyden, 156. 

41 Bequele and Boyden, 154. 
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whatever exploitative practices the employer may arbitrarily 
implement. 42 

General population samples indicate that both physical 
and sexual abuse of children are vastly underreported. 
Disciplining children is still considered the prerogative of 
parents and other adults will seldom interefere. Even those 
who are legally mandated to report physical and sexual abuse 
do not always do so. 43 Because children are dependent upon 
their parents and because they love the very people who may 
abuse them/ 4 children will hide their bruises, lie, and keep 
their secrets. 45 Their psychological need, added to the 
self-hatred which parents often project upon their children, 
makes the children ashamed and willing to take the blame for 
their own suffering. 

The structural relational pattern which is oppressive 
to children might seem to be restricted to very poor and 
uneducated populations who depend upon the labor of children 
and who do not know the harm of physical and sexual abuse. 
This attitude in itself passes over the great power of the 


42 Beguele and Boyden, 154. 

43 Deborah Daro, Confronting Child Abuse (New York: Free 
Press, 1988), 29. 

44 Barbara Chester, "Recognizing the Symptoms and 
Consequences of Sexual Assault and Abuse" Sexual Assault and 
Abuse: A Handbook for Clergy and Religious Professionals , eds. 
Mary D. Pellauer, Barbara Chester, and Jane A. Boyajian (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987) 22. 

45 Daro, 85. 
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economically comfortable who benefit from the low priced 
goods produced by child-supported industries. We in the USA 
routinely buy low-priced goods produced by children from 
other countries. Even if that were not so, the more 
apparently enlightened populations who have long outlawed 
illegalized child labor evidently do not treat their own 
children well in private. The Family Violence Research 
Program at the University of New Hampshire has uncovered the 
yearly rate of physical assault against children from ages 
three to seventeen in the United States to be 14 out of 
every 100 children. This computes to 6.5 million children 
out of the 46 million children in that age range.* 6 In the 
National Clinical Evaluation Study, 60 percent of families 
in treatment for abuse and neglect were reported as 
emotionally abusive as well as physically abusive and/or 
physically negligent. Five percent of those in treatment 
were there specifically for emotional abuse. 47 Russell's 
study of a general population of adult women found that 16 
percent of the women had experienced childhood incest and 31 
percent were victims of some form of sexual abuse before the 
age of eighteen. 40 A later, nationally derived survey by 
Finkelhor and his associates indicates that 27 percent of 


46 Heifer and Kempe, 49. 

47 Daro, 36. 

40 Diana Russell, 60-61. 
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women and 16 percent of men in the United States have 
experienced childhood sexual abuse. 49 These cases of 
physical, sexual, and emotional abuse of children cut across 
every ethnic and social class line. 50 

Alice Miller / s Analysis of Interaenerational Damage 
In childism, as in every other dualistic structure, 
both education and social change are necessary to break the 
poisonous cycle of oppression. However, it is my 
contention, based on the work of Alice Miller, that neither 
education, nor social change will be effective in 
themselves. Psychotherapeutic change is an equally 
important element in the process of transformation. Because 
the individualism that expresses itself in all dualisms is 
embedded in fear, the sources of that fear need to be 
uncovered and dealt with, or we run the risk of eliminating 
one kind of injustice against children and replacing it with 
another. 

Miller suggests that because unconscious anger against 
children is so hidden by lofty ideals and good intentions we 
continue to treat children badly even as we intend to do 
good for them. Moreover, unless we are ready to give up 


49 David Finkelhor, Donald Hotaling, I. A. Lewis, and 
Christine Smith, "Sexual Abuse in a National Survey of Adult 
Men and Women: Prevalence, Characteristics, and Risk Factors," 
Child Abuse and Neglect 14, no. 1 (1990): 21. 


50 Daro, 314. 
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that defense and face the fear that we displace upon 
children, we will maintain the sinful structure by bringing 
up children with limited power of choice who unconsciously 
pass their needs onto the next generation. 51 
Interaenerational Effects of a Poisonous Pedagogy 

Miller recognizes the intimate power of the parent- 
child relationship, but she does not privatize the chain of 
abuse from parent to child. Instead, she links the 
mistreatment of children to society as a whole. 51 In the 
first section of For Your Own Good , she shows how two 
centuries of socially accepted idealistic, but poisonous, 
pedagogy affected good and ordinary German families. In the 
second section of the same text, she shows how this pedagogy 
affects society by analyzing the childhood histories of a 
drug addict, a political tyrant, and a murderer of children. 

The political leader she uses is Adolf Hitler. Her 
portrayal shows how his reaction to the severe injustices of 
his childhood interacted with the less intense but still 
real childhood damage done to the members of a nation who 
were willing to follow him in varying degrees. People who 
had been oppressively brought up to believe in authority as 
absolute and divinely invested were easily led by an 


51 See Alice Miller, For Your Own Good: Hidden Cruelties 
in Childhood and the Roots of Violence (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Giroux, 1984), x; and Heifer and Kempe, 83, 87. 

52 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good , xiv. 
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absolute authority. Hitler's hatred of the Jews provided a 
weaker group onto which the German people as well as their 
leader could displace the self-hatred they had internalized 
when they as children were subjected to oppressive 
authority. The society which values control over children 
affects those children, filling them with low self-esteem, 
pain, humiliation, and anger. Those children, in turn, 
affect society. 

Overvaluation of Parental Respect 

According to Miller, the value which keeps generational 
emotional harm in place, is the overvaluation of parental 
respect. 53 Because the present generation has internalized 
so well the commandment to honor parents, childhood pain and 
humiliation cannot be laid at the doorstep of the parents 
who caused it. As the hurt child becomes adult, he/she must 
find other outlets for that pain. If the adult has 
children, they are easy objects for displacement. 54 By 
regarding his children as wrong or evil, he can express his 
interiorized feelings of anger and self-hatred against them 
and feel relief. If there are no children available, the 
adult sufferer may destroy herself like Christiane, the 
young drug addict described by Miller, 55 or like Hitler, he 
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may seek out a group or person considered socially inferior 
and guilty of social evil to carry his anguish. 56 Parents 
who are educated and intellectually determined to avoid any 
mistakes their parents may have made will still be caught 
re-enacting what happened to them unless they are willing to 
accept consciously the emotional depth of their own 
childhood suffering. 57 

Dualism and the Dynamic of Avoidance and Displacement 

Miller's understanding of adult avoidance of childhood 
pain is certainly consonant with the emotional dynamic 
created by dualism. Without support, the inferior group 
internalizes the purported superiority of its oppressors. 

Its own feeling of inferiority and weakness becomes 
amplified in the face of the superior group. Anger against 
those upon one must depend is a very risky business. 

Parents loom disproportionately large even in the emotional 
lives of adults. When an adult begins to face childhood 
pain, the gut-wrenching childhood survival fears are called 
up again. He/she becomes again the creature who needs 
attachment and approval, whose fear is not only of material 
abandonment but also of harrowing emotional loss. To accept 
that parents could be cruel or both loving and cruel is 


56 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good . 190, 195-96. 

57 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good , xv. 
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unworthy and shameful. Guilt and fear block the way to 

memory and to the direct expression of anger. 

Miller's Analysis of Rutschkv 

Miller makes use of Katherina Rutschky's Schwarze 

Padaaoaik (Black pedagogy), a collection of excerpts from 

child-rearing books published throughout the eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries. Her analysis of Rutschky's 

compilation shows that childism is indeed a product of 

dualistic thought. Adults displace onto chldren, even 

infants, that evil which they deny in themselves: 

The young child which lieth in the cradle is both 
wayward and full of affections; and though his 
body be small, yet he hath a reat [wrong-doing] 
heart, and is altogether inclined to evil. Robert 
Cleaver and John Dod, A Godly Form of Household 
Government . 1621. 58 

As far as willfulness is concerned, this expresses 
itself as a natural course...as soon as children 
are able to make their desire for something known 
by means of gestures. J. Sulzer, Versuch von der 
Erziehuna und Unterweisuna der Kinder . 1748. 59 

This evil in the other threatens adult power. The superior 

group must maintain control by exerting coercive power-over 

the child so that: 

if he insists on having his own way.... Such 
disobedience amounts to a declaration of war 
against you. Your son is trying to usurp your 
authority, and you are justified in answering 
force with force in order to insure his respect, 


58 Cited in Alice Miller, For Your Own Good , unnumbered 
page between preface and introduction. 

59 Katharina Rutschky, ed., Schwarz Padaqoqik . (Berlin: 
Verlag Ullstein, 1977), cited in Alice Miller, For Your Own 
Good. 
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without which you will not be able to train him. 

The blows you administer should not be merely 
playful ones but should convince him that you are 
his master. Gedanken von der Erziehuna der Kinder . 

1752. 60 

For Miller this need for power-over children is a 
"universal psychological phenomenon." 61 She shows how power 
over children is sought not only through physical domination 
but by subjugation of the emotions, intellect, and will as 
well. She gives examples of children being lied to and 
threatened with absurd and dire physical consequences of 
their actions — shriveled faces, trembling hands, memory 
loss, and even death — in a calculated voice of compassion 
and friendliness. 62 The desire to know what is happening to 
them or around them is curtailed and blunted by giving 
children false information and diverting them from asking 
for reasons. 63 The child's ability to choose his/her own 
action is destroyed as the will is "abolished. 1,64 Spying, 65 
withdrawing love, 66 ignoring the child, and humiliating 
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him/her 67 are all justified by the child's evil nature and 
the parent's intent to bring about good. The patriarchal 
nature of childism is illustrated by repeated references to 
God as the Father who disciplines out of love and expects 
blind obedience. Parents, especially fathers, share in this 
power of God as the heads of their households, delegated 
with the responsibility to rear children who will be 
disciplined, obedient, and God-fearing. 68 
Miller and the Difficulty of Change 

It may be argued that Miller's presentation of 
childhood subjugation is flawed because she uses examples 
from a pedagogy that was outgrown in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. Miller rejects that argument. Her 
thesis that the oppression of children has been etched into 
the human psyche by centuries of mistreatment disallows the 
probability of rapid change. Miller also describes a 
psychological understanding of the intergenerational dynamic 
which indicates that intellectual change alone cannot affect 
deeply repressed feelings. 69 Current adults are only one or 
two generations away from the extremes of what Miller call 
the "poisonous pedagogy." They may intend to do better with 


67 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good . 22-23. 

68 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good . 28, 32, 

69 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good , xv, 3-4 
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their children than their parents or grandparents did, but 
their own emotional losses may subvert their determination. 

Moreover, the fact that current child-rearing advice 
has been developed out of a psychology which values the 
individual growth of the child and has been quite child- 
centered does not guarantee that children are no longer 
oppressed. Miller cites the work of Heifer, Kempe, and 
other Americans to show that abuse of children is hardly a 
phenomenon of the past. In addition. Miller argues that 
lesser but still damaging manipulation is almost universal. 
Miller contends that any pedagogy, modern pedagogy included, 
is set up to manage children in order to fulfill the needs 
of the adults in their lives. Her list of adult motivations 
for "training" children is painfully challenging: 

1. The unconscious need to pass on to others the 
humiliation one has undergone oneself. 

2. The need to find an outlet for repressed affect. 

3. The need to possess and have at one's disposal a 
vital oject to manipulate. 

4. Self-defense: i.e., the need to idealize one's 
childhood and one's parents by dogmatically 
applying the parent's pedagogical principles to 
one's own children. 

5. Fear of Freedom. 

6. Fear of the reappearance of what one has repressed, 
which one reencounters in one's child and must try to 
stamp out, having killed it in oneself earlier. 

7. Revenge for the pain one has suffered. 70 


70 Alice Miller, For Your Own Good 97-98. 
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By looking at the structural sin of dualism from this 
psychological perspective and centering it on childism, it 
is easier to understand how dualism continues to pervade the 
human system generation after generation. All of us have 
belonged to a minority group because all of us have been 
children. The projection, objectification, and exploitation 
which each of us has experienced to some degree is reenacted 
on the next generation, as Alice Miller puts it, "often with 
the best of intentions." This kind of treatment is also the 
potent breeding ground for all other dualisms. Those 
children who are most emotionally and physically used by 
adults are most ready to seek targets beyond their families 
in order to release their own felt but not understood 
emotions of fear and rage. Homosexuals, ethnic and racial 
minorities, lower classes, women, children, and nature are 
readily available for projection and abuse. 

The Interaction Between Personal And Systemic Sin 
Recognizing the destructive pervasiveness of 
structural or systemic sin in global life is not enough. It 
is necessary to relate both the effects and the causes of 
the structural sin of dualism to individuals. Not just 
groups are affected by the dualisms. Groups are made up of 
individuals. Individuals continue to choose domination over 
risk. Understanding how the person affected by dualism(s) 
disconnects both from parts of him/herself and from others 
is important. Understanding the kind of responsibility the 
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affected person has for his/her own continued isolation and 
inner fragmentation and for the negative effects these have 
on the greater system is equally important. 

The Power of the System 

Because the system is so much bigger than any 
individual, it is easy to begin to think that each of us is 
a trapped and helpless victim of past and present powers 
beyond our control. 71 Reuther recognizes the limitations 
which constrain us, but contends that evil systems are human 
creations and as such can be changed only by individual 
persons who disaffiliate themselves from dualistic sin and 
choose good. Still for Ruether, however important each 
individual conversion may be, it will take the conversion of 
the the whole system to bring about complete redemption. 72 
Teasing individual responsibility out of the massive and 
powerful interactive system is, indeed, a difficult and 
painstaking process. 

The Power of Repression on the System 

This is even more true when the intergenerational and 
interconnecting ramifications of sin are seen through 
psychological eyes. How can the individual person be 
responsible for behavior that is motivated by repressed 
unconscious feeling? The power of repressed material is so 


71 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 182. 

72 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk . 182-83. 
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great that as Alice Miller insists over and over, we destroy 
others while consciously believing that we are doing good. 

Or we intend to do good but find that we actually cannot. 
Education is a help. The man who refuses to consider 
seriously the effects of sexism when they are presented is 
responsible for his refusal. The person who actively closes 
himself/herself off from someone who is part of another 
race, class, or sexual preference group is responsible for 
such isolation. People who blythely ignore the warnings of 
ecologists choose to damage and exploit the earth. Yet, 
education is not enough. In order to appreciate the 
difficulty of personal choice, it may be important to 
explore the effects of sin on the individual. 

The Fragmenting Effect of Sin on the Individual 

When a person is sinned against, she/he is cut off 
relationally. The relational split is initially a 
disconnection within the person who perpetrates the action. 
That action fractures the connection between the perpetrator 
and the victim. However, in a world of complex 
interrelationality, the damage is not confined to the 
enforced break between two persons. As has been illustrated 
by the Stone Center psychologists, fragmentation begins to 
occur within the victim's very being. Confusion and pain 
often lead to self doubt and repression. Pain is contained 
by splitting feeling from consciousness. The pain split off 
is then acted out upon the self or on others. When the 
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acting out occurs against others, the original damage of 
disconnection is passed on through the world. It is hard to 
say who becomes more isolated — the person who strikes out 
with anger and pain, pushing others away from 
himself/herself, or the person who turns on herself/himself 
in isolating self-hatred. 

This dynamic can be experienced by anyone affected by 
one or more of the dualisms. If the splitting experienced 
is violent, or if it is continued over a long period of 
time, or if it is perpetrated by numbers of people, the 
effects will be particularly disintegrating. Sexism forced 
upon a woman by rape causes immediate and profound 
disintegration. Her mind and emotions are at odds as she 
moves between numbness and overwhelming feelings of fear, 
anger, and helplessness. Her body becomes an alien object, 
beyond her control and the cause of shame. Both fear and 
shame push her into isolation. The gay man who is bashed by 
a gang, the black who is threatened by white neighbors, and 
the child who is beaten by a parent all feel out of control 
and fragmented. They isolate themselves out of shame and 
self-protection. 

Dualistic oppression which is less violent but is 
continuous and generally accepted wears at the very 
structure of one's being. The lesbian who must maintain 
constant vigilance over her secret, lest she be cast out of 
her job, her church, or her family is already isolated and 
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splitting off her real self off. The chicano who must act 
white in order to succeed experiences a similar lie against 
himself and a painful splitting of his identity. The 
homeless woman is fragmented in feelings of fear, loss, 
helplessness, and self-hatred. All endure constant verbal 
abuse in the form of jokes and slurs. All are treated as 
different from the mainstream culture, whether that takes 
the form of condescension or fear. They may find community 
within the subgroups to which they belong, but the hatred 
expressed against them as other is subtly internalized. 
Within those groups there are members who act out their 
anger and helplessness on their own members — gang wars, 
bias against blacks who are poor or blacker, wife battering, 
and the emotional, physical, or sexual abuse of their 
children. 

Social Effects of Individual Fragmentation 

Whether the frustration and anger of those who are 
victimized by dualism results in immediate sin against 
others who are weaker than they, or whether the pain is 
turned back on the self, sinful destruction of human life 
and human relationship occurs. The woman who destroys 
herself with alcohol or drugs seldom destroys only herself. 
She breaks relationships repeatedly and erodes the lives of 
family and friends. 
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Personal Responsibility for Change 
Rather than talk about individual sin, we might talk 
instead about sin as experienced by and through individuals 
within the system. Mary Pellauer shows us the effects of 
personal callousness on the denial of social sins of 
violence. Dorothee Soelle relates callousness to apathy as a 
response to suffering. Alice Miller writes about contempt 
for the weak. These three, callousness, apathy, and 
contempt — are all emotions experienced by individuals 
within a dualistic structure. They are disconnecting 
thought/feeling systems which keep dualism in place. Each 
of them divides the individual from her/himself and keeps 
structural injustices in place. Callousness is developed as 
a protection against suffering. Its original seat is in the 
self. The non-feeling of callousness protects the 
individual from the feelings of pain and terror which 
threaten to shatter the fragile self. 73 This protection 
becomes a division within the self. 

Callousness 

Deep and real feelings of pain, confusion, 
helplessness, and terror are covered over by a hard 
"callus" 74 and held apart from memory. The very experiences 


73 Mary Pellauer, "Moral Callousness, Moral Sensitivity," 
Women / s Consciousness. Women's Conscience , eds. Barbara 
Hilkert Andolsen, Christine E. Gudorf, and Mary D. Pellauer 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985), 35-36. 

74 Pellauer, 36. 
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which evoked the feelings may be lost. Whole periods of 
life may be forgotten, separated from the conscious mind by 
the protective callus. 75 Pellauer relates this personal inner 
division to moral callousness and insensitivity to others. 

If we do not allow ourselves to feel the pain of violence 
done to others, we will not have to "scrutinize ourselves 
for the ways in which we contribute to such evils, or ... we 
will not have to face our own pain." 76 
Apathy 

When Soelle writes of apathy she too relates this inner 
division to external separation. She connects, "denial and 
repression of one's own suffering and icey indifference to 
the suffering of others." 77 However, Soelle goes one step 
further, contending that it is by the maintenance of our own 
suffering, that we maintain and promote the suffering of 
others. Enduring our suffering in this self-divided sense 
keeps us in a state of apathy, a malaise of helplessness. 
According to Soelle, this apathetic state keeps us involved 
in life at only the most superficial and banal level. She 
does not limit her description of apathetic avoidance of 
suffering to personal choice, but she extends it to include 


75 G.S. Ellenson cited in Christine Courtois, Healing the 
Incest Wound (New York: W. W. Norton, 1988), 135. 

76 Pellauer, 44. 

77 Dorothee Soelle, The Strength of the Weak 
(Philadelphia: Wesminister Press, 1984), 26. 
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the negative ambience of apathy which pervades the first 
world. 76 

Recognizing that the power of that apathy extends to 
the patriarchal description of a separated, superior, 79 
apathetic 80 and even sadistic God, 81 she calls for us to make 
the choice to attend to our own suffering so that we can 
attend to the suffering of our world. She shows how the 
move can be made from muteness, to lamentation, and finally 
to change. She sees this move as progression from 
isolation, to expression and communication, and then to 
solidarity. According to Soelle, change is experienced as: 
powerlessness, then acceptance and conquest in existing 
structures, and then acceptance and conquest of 
powerlessness in changed structures. 82 
Contempt 

Alice Miller sees that we go beyond even callousness 
and apathy in our attempt to keep our pain from ourselves. 
We also divide our selves from ourselves by contempt, and 
from each other by contempt: 

Contempt for those who are smaller and weaker thus 

is the best defense against one's own feelings of 

78 Soelle, The Strength of the Weak . 26-28. 

79 Soelle, Suffering . 28. 

80 Soelle, Suffering . 42. 

81 Soelle, Suffering . 29. 

82 Soelle, Suffering . 73. 
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helplessness; it is an expression of this split 
off weakness.... a defense against one's own 
despised and unwanted feelings.... 83 

Our culture teaches us to despise all weakness, 

especially our own. The shame we experience as children, 

women, and/or as members of an oppressed group teaches us to 

hate our weakness. Those of us (white males in particular 

but each of us who can find some one smaller or weaker) who 

become stronger refuse to let ourselves or anyone else know 

our shameful weakness. Whenever we can turn that contempt 

against weaker others in the social hierarchy we tend to do 

so. Whenever our place in the hierarchy and our continued 

victimization inhibits that projection onto others, we tend 

to turn it still further against ourselves. 

Personal Responsibility 

Because the dualistic stuctural sins of isolation, 
alienation, and estrangement are experienced by individuals 
and expressed by them in feeling/acts of powerlessness and 
power-over, each of us is most deeply responsible to look to 
the root of the evil in ourselves, to look to the 
callousness, apathy, and self-contempt which each of us has 
internalized. This responsibility, although connected with 
the responsibility for education and social restructuring 
action, is our strongest and most urgent responsibility. 
Unless each of us faces the personal suffering within — 


83 Alice Miller, The Drama of the Gifted Child (New York: 
Basic Books, 1981), 67, 69. 
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callousness, apathy, and self-contempt will remain, and we 
will continue to need to protect ourselves with 
individualistic philosophies, theologies, and social 
structures. 

Community Responsibility 

Since isolation is at the very core of our suffering, 
facing suffering cannot be done alone. Many who have 
approached their pain have stopped for fear of total 
isolation of the self, even from the self. They fear total 
loss of being in self-fragmentation or death. 84 Facing 
suffering is a communitarian activity. At first the 
sufferer may trust her/his secrets only to a single faithful 
companion — a friend, a pastor, or a psychotherapist who 
understands the road and who will travel along side her/him. 
But the more support each sufferer is able to access, the 
more effective will be the healing. The proliferation and 
success of specialized groups — both professionally led and 
self-help — attests to the need we have for the kinds of 
connection that will help us to heal the violence of 
disconnection. 

The Hope and Limits of Healing Liberation 

However, even when we begin to face the repressed pain 
of our victimizations and to heal each other, the sin of 


84 Many of my clients who experience severe resistance 
when they try to remember childhood pain describe the feeling 
as an intense fear of dying or falling apart. 
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individualistic dualism will be with us. Even when the 
feminist hope of a world which recognizes the radical 
relationality of its being has been realized, the fear which 
drives individualistic dualism will still remain. When 
faced with the possibility of separateness, we will always 
be tempted to seek power-over the other. The integration of 
the self which can trust in itself and therefore its own 
discernement of safety is a developmental process. Risk — 
while more often probable in a world which believes in trust 
and relationality — will still be relative. The sinful 
choice of non-risk which wreaks destruction on the self or 
the other will still exist as a moment to moment possiblity 
for each human person. Systemic non-risk will still happen 
when within institutions individualism is given 
philosophical priority over interrelational responsibility, 
whether that happens in the formation of law, the 
formulation of corporate or educational policy, or the 
training of therapists. Fear may be somewhat decreased by a 
more relational society, but the natural limitations of 
human nature will prevent its elimination. 

As minds are changed, persons are healed, and systems 
are converted, the non-hierarchie expression of the 
radically relational God/ess will be experienced more and 
more often. This will happen in the interrelational activity 
which Beverly Harrison calls "Godding": 

[The]...capacity to mediate Holy Power. The 

presence and power between us when we are 
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reciprocally related to each other in mutual 
dependence.... 85 

Greater numbers of children will be born into homes where 
parents are actively healing themselves and can relate to 
them with more accurate empathy. 

The metanoia sought by feminists and other agents of 
transformation will not mean that there will be no more 
weeping or mourning. 86 But the acceptance of our radical 
relationality will greatly reduce the frequency of 
disconnection and isolation among us; when we need to weep 
and mourn, we will be more encouraged to do it together. 
Although we will not always take the risk, the acceptance of 
the initial terror of aloneness will more often lead us to 
trust in the goodness of our radical interdependence than to 
reach out to use another to meet our need and quiet our 
fear. 


85 Harrison, "Restoring the Tapestry of Life," 45. 

86 Rev. 21:4, New American Bible. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Childhood Incest as an Illustration of the Fragmenting 
Interrelational Effects of Sin 

Introduction 

Sin as defined relationally is the act of violent and 
violating disconnection. The sinner has already 
disconnected from her/his empathic self and objectified the 
victim as other. Need has been translated into entitlement. 
Entitlement justifies the act of power over the other. The 
victim is violently disconnected from the sinner at the same 
time that she/he is internally fragmented. The sin of 
child-incest illustrates the disconnecting source and force 
of violation of the self-in-relation. 

Incest 

Childhood incest is an act of sexual power over a 
younger, smaller person by a relative — a parent, 
grandparent, sibling, uncle, cousin or someone who holds the 
place of a familial surrogate. Examples of a trusted 
familial-type figure in the child's life may be a step¬ 
parent, a pastor, or a close family friend. The power-over 
the child may be either seductive and relatively gentle or 
it may be coercive even to the point of violence or threats 
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of violence. What makes the act one of power over the child 
steins from the child's inability to make a free choice even 
in the face of covert seduction. It is the perpetrator's 
choice which is being implemented. Generally, five years 
for children and ten years for adolescents are suggested as 
the age differentials for the presence of sexual 
exploitation. 1 However, there is evidence of exploitation 
by physical coercion between children much closer to each 
other in age. 2 Incest is not limited to the completion of 
sexual intercourse or oral copulation with the child. 
Children and adolescents experience as abusive: the 
perpetrator's fondling of the child's genitals and breasts; 
the child's being forced to perform fellatio, to fondle the 
perpetrator's genitals, or to observe display of the 
perpetrator's sex organs; the child's being coerced to 
witness intercourse or to pose for sexual photographs. 
Empathic Disconnection in the Perpetrator 

The perpetrator of incest is engaging in power-over 
activity. He is able to meet his need without feeling 
vulnerable or dependent, without having to engage as an 
equal in a relationship of mutuality and reciprocity: 


1 See David Finkelhor, et al., A Sourcebook on Child 
Sexual Abuse (Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage Publications, 1986), 
179, 201; and Finkelhor, Sexually Victimized Children (New 
York: Free Press, 1979), 99. 

2 Toni Cavanagh Johnson, "Female Child Perpetrators: 
Children Who Molest Other Children," Child Abuse and Neglect 
13, no. 4 (1989): 571. 
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Child sexual abuse has been described as an 
addiction/compulsion for the perpetrator due to 
the powerful reinforcement accompanying the 
behavior, including sexual pleasure and orgasm, 
enhanced self-esteem due to feeling wanted and 
cared about, and a sense of power, dominance and 
competence in a relationship where few demands are 
made for mutuality and reciprocity. 3 

This power over activity presupposes that the offender has 

been fragmented internally before the sexual activity is 

begun with a child. 

Finkelhor has proposed four preconditions for sexual 
abuse to occur. The second of those preconditions 
corresponds to the objectifying element of dualistic sin set 
out in the last chapter. It concerns internal inhibitions 
to incest. For Finkelhor: "The potential offender must 
overcome internal inhibitions against acting on the [incest] 
motivation." 4 His explanantion of this precondition is 
primarily cultural; the perpetrator must overcome 
internalized societal taboos against incest. I would extend 
the meaning by understanding this step in the process in 
terms of the psychological dynamic of power-over. This is 
the step of objectification. The perpetrator must 
dissociate his own feelings of empathy in order to see the 
child as an object to which his need for pleasure and 
comfort entitle him. 


3 Christine Courtois, Healing the Incest Wound (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1988), 29. 

4 Finkelhor, Child Sexual Abuse . 54. 
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Gilgun has found "self-centeredness" to be a 
characteristic common among adult male perpetrators of child 
sexual abuse. 5 In interviews with 14 adult male 
perpetrators drawn from maximum security prisons and 
community based treatment programs, she and O'Connor also 
found that empathy was consistently lacking among the men 
who repeatedly described the need for pleasure as paramount, 
and consideration of the child's feelings or needs as 
something which simply did not occur to them. 6 These 
findings support the argument of chapter three that the self 
which develops on the basis of autonomy and self¬ 
gratification is a self which has stunted the empathic 
development intrinsic to self-in relation theory. The adult 
perpetrator characteristically is cut off from his own 
feelings of empathy. If he were to feel the child's fear, 
confusion, and shame, he would not be able to maintain his 
exploitative stance. This reality is exemplified by the 
perpetrator who could not look at his victims face when he 
was forcing her to manipulate his genitals: 


5 Jane F. Gilgun, "Self-Centeredness and the Adult Male 
Perpetrator of Child Sexual Abuse," Contemporary Family 
Therapy: An International Journal 10, no. 4 (1988): 216. 

6 Jane F. Gilgun and Teresa M. Connor, "How Perpetrators 
View Child Sexual Abuse," Social Work . 34, no. 3 (1989): 
250. 
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When the interviewer asked him what would happen 
if he did look at her face, he answered, "I 
probably would have lost my erection and left." 7 

The lack of appropriately developed empathy contributes to 

the objectified and addictive use of physically and socially 

powerless others to achieve temporary satisfaction of needs. 

Fragmenting Power-Over the Child 

Power, whether it is affectively seductive and 

non-aggressive or it is coercive and even brutal, seems to 

be the key stressor to the child's self-cohesion. The 

physical and emotional power of the perpetrator is combined 

with an experience which is physically and affectively 

overwhelming to the child who does not have the cognitive or 

emotional maturity to maintain the self against it. The 

child's helplessness is further exacerbated by emotional and 

cognitive confusion. The one hurting her is a trusted 

family figure who is supposed to protect her: 

The prevailing reality for the most frequent 
victim of child sexual abuse is not a street or 
schoolground experience and not some mutual 
vulnerability to oedipal temptation, but an 
unprecedented, relentlessly progressive intrusion 
of sexual acts by an overpowering adult in a one¬ 
sided victim perpetrator relationship. The fact 
that the perpetrator is in a trusted position of 
authority with the child relates to the child's 
helplessness. B 


7 Gilgun and Connor, 250. 

6 R. Summit, "The Child Sexual Abuse Accommodation 
Syndrome," Child Abuse and Neglect 7 (1983): 177-193, cited 
in Courtois, 34. 
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Effects of Incest 

Effects of this power and confusion on the child are 
immediate. Typically children try to distance from the 
sexual activity by not feeling, by separating their minds 
from their bodies. Many survivors dissociate, "to become 
part of the wallpaper or woodwork or to blend into the wall 
serve as protection and as a means of coping with the 
abuse." 9 The contradiction between what the parent or other 
family figure is supposed to be and what he is is beyond the 
child's power of reconciliation. In order to have some 
power and meaning, the child often turns the contradiction 
back on herself, maintaining some sense of order by 
identifying herself as the bad person in this activity. If 
the shameful activity is somehow provoked by her, the adult 
can be viewed as good. The child splits and distorts her 
sense of self in order to maintain the illusory but 
necessary safety of adult goodness and protectiveness. 

Current research indicates that incest has immediate 
behavioral effects on children who have been victimized. 

For infants and very young children these effects may be 
expressed in the symptomology of "failure to thrive, 
withdrawal, fretfulness, whining, crying, clinging behavior, 
movement impairment, feeding disturbances, and speech 


9 Courtois, 35. 
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disturbances." 10 In early childhood the symptoms may be more 
neurotic in quality and some of them will be more 
recognizably specific to sexual trauma. Symptomological 
behavior may include thumb-sucking, scratching and picking 
behavior, self-injurious behavior, tics, enuresis, speech 
problems, conduct disturbances, sleep difficulties, 
compulsive and inappropriate sex play and sexual activities, 
sexually aggressive behavior with peers, adults, and 
objects. The child may be sexually precocious and show an 
understanding of sexual activities inappropriate to her age. 
If the perpetrator was a male, a female child may exhibit 
either seductive behavior or fear when around adult males. 11 

For middle childhood-aged children, these same symptoms 
may occur either transiently or persistently. Additional 
behavior which may emerge includes depressive behaviors such 
as nightmares, "sleep disturbances, concentration problems, 
and suicidal feelings; fears and phobias, eating disorders; 
delinquent behavior, pseudo-mature behavior; and possible 
borderline and psychotic states." 12 

Adolescents may exhibit any of the symptoms of middle- 
childhood victims plus more angry rebellious behavior 


10 Courtois, 96. 

11 Courtois, 96. 

12 Courtois, 96. 
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"including sexual promiscuity and substance abuse...." 13 Or 
their depressive states may lead to social withdrawal or the 
extreme compliance of the "good girl." They may have 
psychosomatic complaints and difficulty with peer group 
identification. Runaway behavior, early pregnancy and early 
marriage are also responses of many adolescents who have 
been sexually abused. 14 

These immediate behavioral effects of incest are carried 
over into adult life by the majority of survivors where they 
are sometimes transformed into more adult symptomology. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the women interviewed by Russell 
judged their childhood incest experiences as having long¬ 
term effects. 15 Adult survivors have high levels of anxiety, 
suffer significant depression, and are subject to feelings 
of hostility. 16 They are likely to have sexual problems, and 
have conflicts with husbands or partners. 17 Feelings of 
isolation, negative self-identities, fantasies of power over 


13 Courtois, 97. 

14 Judith Herman and Lisa Hirschman, "Families at Risk 
for Father-Daughter Incest," American Journal of Psychiatry 
138 (1981): 969. 

15 Diana Russell, 138-39. 

16 Leslie Feinauer, "Comparison of Long-Term Effects of 

Child Abuse by Type of Abuse and by Relationship of the 
Offender to the Victim," American Journal of Family Therapy 
17 (Spring 1989): 54; and Judith Herman, Father-Daughter 

Incest (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1981), 99. 

17 Herman, Father-Daughter Incest . 100; and Karin 

Meiselman, Incest (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978), 221-23. 
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men, difficulties in forming relationships, anger toward 
women, and fear of being inadequate mothers are 
characteristics of women victims of child sexual abuse. 18 
These victims may also continue to experience low self¬ 
esteem, guilt, feelings of being different, anxiety, self¬ 
destructive wishes 19 and may act out by becoming drug or 
alcohol dependent, sexually promiscuous, 20 or eating 
disordered. 21 There also have been enough cases of incest in 
the histories of women with multiple personality disorders 
to warrant the consideration that the dissociation practiced 
by the sexual assault victim can be connected with later 
development of disparate personalities. 22 

Intrapsychic and Interpersonal Damage 
Both the more immediate and the long-term symptoms of 
incest indicate intrapsychic and interpersonal damage has 
occurred. Courtois categorizes incest damage into six 


18 Herman, 97-107. 

19 Blair Justice and Rita Justice, The Broken Taboo (New 
York: Human Services Press, 1979), 182-87. 

20 Herman, 99-100. 

21 Anne Kearney-Cooke, "Group Treatment of Sexual Abuse 
Among Women with Eating Disorder," Women and Therapy 7, no. 
1 (1988): 6; and Ronald Scott and Gail Thoner, "Ego Deficits 
in Anorexia Nervosa Patients and Incest Victims: An MMPI 
Comparative Analysis," Psychological Reports 58 (1986): 839- 
46. 


22 Vicki Saltman and Robert S. Solomon, "Incest and 
Multiple Personality," Psychological Reports 50 (1982): 

1129-31. 
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areas: emotional reactions, self-perceptions, physical- 
somatic effects, sexual effects, interpersonal relating and 
functioning, and social functioning. 23 She describes the 
intrapsychic and interpersonal damage done more immediately 
to children and then uses the same categories to describe 
the long term effects which surface in the lives of adult 
survivors. 

Immediate Damage 

The emotional effects which appear either immediately or 
within two years of the initiation of incest include: "anx¬ 
iety, fear, confusion, guilt, anger, depression, loss, and 
grief." 24 The emotional developmental effects of dealing 
with these feelings result in "ego disorganization and 
regression, narcissistic injury, and a painful affective 
state." 25 Emotional constriction which may be used to cope 
with these painful feelings may be expressed in frozen 
watchfulness, emotional anethesia, or even total emotional 
death. 26 

Courtois' description of "self perception" damage in 
children refers to the "erosion of a positive sense of self 


23 Courtois, 101. 

24 Courtois, 101. 

25 Courtois, 102. 

26 Courtois, 102. 
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and the concomitant development of a negative identity." 27 
This damage is precipitated by "secrecy, entrapment, and 
betrayal" by a trusted family figure. These experiences 
cause the child to feel anger which cannot be targeted at 
the adult. So it must be turned on the self, resulting in 
"guilt and complicity," and "shame and stigma." 38 Or it may 
be turned on someone smaller or more helpless than she. 29 
As she compares her experience with what she sees in other 
children, she may also begin to feel that she is "marked, 
disgusting, freakish, and unworthy of the attention of 
others." 30 The power of holding a secret which can make or 
break the family and the power of being in a parentified 
role with adults, even though these are unwanted powers, can 
give the child a sense of grandiosity which may be 
experienced as feelings of burden and over-responsibity or 
as feelings of being terribly or even terrifyingly 
malignant. 31 

Among children, somatic effects of incest pointed out 
by Courtois include:regressive behavior such as bedwetting; 
the sudden onset of diffuse aches and pains such as 
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headaches, gastrointestinal and genitourinary discomfort or 
pain; dissociation, fainting, and epileptic-like seizures; 
eating disorders; lethargy; inability to concentrate; 
rashes; signs of physical and genital trauma and infection; 
pregnancy; perceptual disturbances; gaze aversions; 
hypervigilance; speech and movement inhibition. 32 

Sexual effects result from the premature stimulation 
which distorts the child's sense of his or her own body and 
its sexual arousal. Some children will exhibit themselves 
or engage in compulsive masturbation, sex play, 33 or sexual 
abuse (with younger children) in order to discharge feelings 
of poorly understood and uncomfortable overstimulation. 34 
Others who are abused over a long period of time may be 
eroticized and seek out the physical pleasure which they 
have learned to experience. 35 Sexual arousal may also be 
confused with the child's age appropriate need for 
affection. Other children may react in an opposite way with 
fear and disgust for their bodies and for bodily touch. 36 

Courtois shows how the child who experiences incest 
often has serious difficulty with interpersonal relating. 
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Because of mistrust and fear, she may withdraw at the same 
time that she is very needy and dependent. Her isolation 
and neediness may make her overly compliant and easy to 
victimize again. If she is eroticized, she may put others 
off by her behavior. Since acting as a parent is often 
rewarded, she may use that role to function, cutting herself 
off still more from the nurturance and attention she needs. 
If she has no positive ways of gaining attention while still 
protecting herself, she may become hostile and aggressive. 37 

Courtois measures social functioning among child 
victims by academic and relational behavior in school. 

Social functioning may be either very bad or very good. In 
some children, the psychological overload precipitates 
memory and learning difficulties, concentration problems, a 
shortened attention span, language difficulties, or movement 
deficits. There may also be behavior problems or problems 
socializing with peers. Others are able to use the school 
situation to forget about or compensate for the effects of 
the incest experience; they get attention from teachers and 
peers by excelling academically and/or socially. 38 
Long-Term Damage 

Courtois has categorized the long-term interpsychic and 
interpersonal effects in the same way that she categorized 
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the more immediate effects of incest. The emotional 
reactions which she finds persistent for many adult 
survivors are anxiety, fear, depression and helplessness. 
Anxiety and fear may be expressed in apprehension, anxiety 
attacks, sleep disturbance, nightmares, and various phobias. 
Chronic depression is apparent in self-damaging behavior, 
suicidal ideation and suicide attempts. Here Courtois notes 
that while: 

Rates of depression for abuse victims are not 
significantly different from those found in the 
general population; ... significant differences 
have been found repeatedly between the two groups 
in terms of suicide attempts.... and ... in self- 
mutilating or other types of self-harmful 
behavior. 39 

Loss of power may be felt alternately with malignant power. 
Some of defensive expressions of both helplessness and fear 
may appear as self-estrangement and emotional deadness. 

This deadness or emptiness may be used to protect herself or 
others from the fear that, "if she does allow herself to 
feel, the feelings (especially anger) will be so intense 
that she will victimize others, go crazy or cause others to 
reject or abandon her." 40 Or the deadness may protect the 
victim from deeper feelings of loss and grief. 

Courtois reports that adult survivor's have 
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predominantly negative perceptions of the self. Childhood 
feelings of badness, shame, and stigma persist. In spite of 
adult information about the dynamics of incest, they are 
self-blaming or confused about both who is to blame and how 
someone who seemed to have loved them could have abused 
them. 41 

Adult physical and somatic effects which Courtois 
describes are related by her, "to negative feelings about 
the self which are contained in or projected upon the 
body." 42 These somatic effects may be directly related to 
the locus of the abuse or to the kind of abusive action 
which was sustained. Chronic pain or fear reaction may be 
related to the breasts, thighs, or genitals. Infection and 
unexplained feeling may occur in the genitouniary organs. 
Rectal pain, hemorroids, constipation and diarrhea as often 
associated with anal intercourse, enemas, or analingus. 
Gastrointestinal and respiratory reactions such as, nausea, 
gagging, vomiting and choking may be the residual effects of 
being choked, being subjected to forced oral sex, or to 
swallowing semen. Courtois also gives a list of less 
localized physical effects including: gastrointestinal 
disturbance, respiratory distress, muscular tension, stress 
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problems such as migraine headaches, tempero-mandibular jaw, 
high blood pressure, frozen joints, ringing in the ears, and 
hypervigilance. Substance abuse and eating disorders are 
also simultaeously physical ways of blunting pain and 
punishing the self/ 3 

According to Courtois, research studies indicate that 
sexual disorders are more prevalent among incest victims 
than among non-victims. She uses six categories of sexual 
difficulties and dysfunctions to discuss the sexual problems 
experienced survivors. Desire disorders refer to low sexual 
desire or aversion to sex. Those who suffer desire 
disorder 

have fears associated with being coerced or 
terrorized, of being out of control of their 
bodily reactions, of being in physical pain, or of 
doing things that were once repulsive to them. 

Sexual activity has the potential to stimulate 
memories that are highly negative or those which 
are pleasurable yet filled withe shame and guilt/ 4 

Arousal disorders inhibit the physical 

ability to attain or maintain the lubrication-swelling 

response and may be accompanied by a lack of sensation in 

the vaginal or pelvic area. Arousal may be cut off because 

it reminds the survivor of negative experiences which cause 

disgust or conflict. 
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Orgasm disorders derive from fear of being out of 
control or from defense against guilt and anxiety associated 
with sexual pleasure. Coital pain, dyspareunia, vaginismus, 
or lower back pain have been linked to feelings of shame, 
self-hatred, and guilt and to trauma associated with inter¬ 
course. Coital pain may also be the result of injury sus¬ 
tained at the time of the abuse. 

Frequency and satisfaction difficulties, though common, 
show patterns that are both divergent and alternating. 

While some survivors avoid sexual activity completely, 
others may be hypersexual, and still others may alternate 
between abstinence and compulsive or promiscuous activity. 
Feelings of satisfaction are often either sporadic or 
totally absent no matter what the pattern of sexual 
activity. 

Under the heading "qualifying information," Courtois 
gathers diverse factors which can have an impact on sexual 
functioning. Intrusive flashbacks may be triggered by a 
variety of sexual behaviors. Denial and numbing responses 
may allow the survivor to act sexually but be emotionally 
absent from the experience. Hyperalterness, the inability 
to relax, and phobic avoidance inhibit sexual interaction. 
Sexual behavior may also be affected by confused sexual 
orientation and preference, sexually deviant activity, 
increased vulnerability toward sexual or physical 
revictimization, the tendency to reenact the trauma by 
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victimizing others, and instability and mistrust in intimate 
relationships. 45 

Interpersonal relating is impaired for many incest 
survivors because of underlying feelings of mistrust, anger, 
and depersonalization. Distrust of the perpetrator may be 
extended to other family members and to people outside the 
family. Sometimes this distrust or hostility is particularly 
strong in relation to people in positions of authority. If 
the perpetrator was male there may be fear around males 
and/or at the same time overvaluation of them. Many per¬ 
petrators suspect women because their mothers did not 
protect them or did not believe them when they sought 
protection. The observation that intimacy is threatening to 
many survivors may be born out by studies which indicate 
heterosexual survivors remain unmarried in disproportionate 
numbers to a non-abused comparison group. Although some 
survivors react to their childhood experiences by being 
excellent parents, others find it hard to develop emotional 
closeness with their children. Additionally, immaturity at 
the time of initial parenting, poor role models, their own 
emotional deprivation, and repressed hostility cause 
difficulties in parenting. 46 
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Finally, Courtois suggests that the long-term social 
effects of incest vary widely. Her list ranges from 
isolation, rebellion, and antisocial behavior to 
overfunctioning and compulsive social interaction. 

Childhood traumatization may induce in some survivors "a 
disorder of hope,”* 7 an alienation which makes the victim 
feel that there has been "a break in the human lifeline" 48 
and the social world is experienced as dead or severely con¬ 
stricted. Others may be socially connected but in a 
hostile way rebelling against any authority or organization 
they perceive to be oppressive. Reactions of isolation or 
rebellion along with disruption of developmental tasks may 
be contributing factors to the occupational and social 
impairment which characterizes some survivors. Studies 
indicate that a high percentage of women who are involved in 
the most antisocial behavior (prostitution, drug abuse, 
delinquent and criminal action) or who are the most socially 
impaired have been sexually abused as children. By way of 
contrast, many other survivors overfunction. In spite of 
occupational and social success, these women feel separated 
from their achievements and describe themselves as 


47 B. van der Kolk, Psychological Trauma (Washington 
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imposters. The personal relations of the overachievers do 
not always match their public lives. Other survivors avoid 
the extremes and maintain a moderate functioning style. 

Still others alternate between periods of functioning well 
and times of falling apart. The final social effect cuts 
across all of these social stances to impact on many 
survivors. Courtois cites several studies which show that 
victims of incest and sexual child abuse are much more 
likely than nonvictims to suffer sexual revictimization both 
inside and outside of the family. 4 * 

Stern's Concept of the Relational Self 
Infant psychiatrist Daniel Stern contends that 
relational development begins at birth and continues 
throughout life. His detailed observation of infants' 
relational development supports the Stone Center suggestion 
that the self both participates in and emerges through the 
relational process. 

Developmental Stages 

Daniel Stern proposes four early developmental levels 
of self which he sees as incremental and permanent. As 
children and adults we continue to maintain and develop each 
of these ways of being a relational self. Our first 
experience of self and others begins at birth. Stern calls 
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this self "the emergent self." 50 For Stern's emergent self 
there is no confusion between self and other. The infant is 
able to respond selectively to external social events and is 
aware of self-organizing processes happening through 
interaction. Various systems experiences are interacting 
both within and without, but there is still no single 
subjective organizing perspective. The experience is 
primarily one of vitality affects, based in concrete 
physical sensations, emotional states, and physical 
perceptions. It is a global, subjective world which the 
infant is in the process of ordering in terms of self and 
other. 51 

At two months what Stern calls "the core self" begins 
to develop. The infant begins to consolidate a sense of a 
core self which is experienced as a separate, cohesive, and 
bounded physical unit with its own agency, effectivity, and 
continuity. The child has an experience of being actively 
and effectively with another. Stern sees the emphasis here 
on an experiential rather than a cognitive construct of 
self. 51 

At nine months this emergent self begins to develop into 
a "subjective self." The infant seeks and creates 
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intersubjective unity with another. Awareness develops that 
subjective life — the contents of mind and feelings — can 
be shared with another. 53 

By fifteen months Stern's infant has become a verbal 
self, able to objectify the self, to be self reflexive and 
to reflect on the activities of others. The skill of 
language helps the infant to be aware that self and other 
each have storehouses of meaning, knowledge and experience 
to comprehend and exchange. 54 
Impairment of the Self 

Establishing and maintaining self-awarenesses is 
essential to normal social interaction throughout life. 

Stern suggests that impairment of the self can occur when 
the self-understanding developed at any of these levels is 
disturbed. He lists "senses of the self," forms of self 
awareness built through interaction. Then he describes the 
possible damage particular to each facet of self awareness, 
suggesting that severe impairment to any of these senses of 
the self, "would disrupt normal social functioning and 
likely lead to madness or great social deficit." 55 Stern's 
"senses of the self" include: (1) agency, (2) physical 
cohesion, (3) continuity, (4) affectivity, (5) a subjective 
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self which can achieve intersubjectivity, (6) creating 
organization, and (7) transmitting meaning. 56 

Stern's Impairment of the Self and Incest Damage 
Stern observes that the basic ways of experiencing the 
self can be damaged. Courtois shows how a specific kind of 
action, incest, damages its victim intrapsychically and 
interpersonally. Courtois' descriptive categories of damage 
to the incest victim relate closely enough to Stern's 
descriptions of the impaired senses of the self to conclude 
that incest damages the self of the victim. 

For Stern, damage to the sense of agency can cause, 
"paralysis, the sense of non-ownership of self action, the 
experience of loss of control to external agents." 57 
Although children are under the control of external agents 
by their very age and circumstances, Courtois lists 
"overcompliance" under her category of "interpersonal relat¬ 
ing" for children and the desire to please adults and peers 
under her socialization category. 58 For adults, Courtois 
finds one of the emotional effects of incest is the 
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pervasive feeling of powerlessness; under her adult 
socialization category, she includes revictimization. 59 

Stern describes the impairment of the sense of physical 
cohesion as the "fragmentation of bodily experience, 
depersonalization, out-of-body experiences, [and] derealiza¬ 
tion." 60 Courtois' physical/somatic effects would seem to 
parallel Stern almost exactly. 61 However, her detailed 
account emphasizes the specifically somatic effects of 
incest rather than the separation of body, emotional 
feeling, and perception. She includes depersonalization and 
derealization experiences named as self-estrangement and 
emotional deadness under the heading of emotional effects. 62 
Courtois also has a separate category for sexual effects 
which includes elements of both negative bodily reactions 
and emotional separation of body experiences from physical 
and emotional feeling. 63 

For Stern, impairments derived from damage to the sense 
of continuity can be, "temporal dissociation, fugue states, 
amnesias, [and] 'not going on being.'" 64 Among Courtois' 
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social effects, she describes a sense of alienation from 
life which leaves the incest survior without hope. 65 She 
also cites Briere and Runtz to show that suicide is 
attempted significantly more often by incest survivors than 
it is by other depressed persons. 66 

Stern's "sense of affectivity (without which there can 
be anhedonia and dissociated states)" 67 closely parallels 
what Courtois describes as emotional reactions to incest. 
However, Courtois goes beyond depressed or emotionless 
states to include a variety of disordered and disruptive 
emotions felt by both child and adult survivors. Among the 
emotions felt to an extraordinary degree are anxiety, fear, 
grief, confusion, guilt, anger, and helplessness. 68 

Courtois' categories of self-perception and inter¬ 
personal relating and functioning 69 seem to match Stern's 
"subjective self that can achieve intersubjectivity." 

Cosmic loneliness and psychic transparency are the 
impairments which Stern sees for this sense of self. 70 For 
Courtois the loneliness and isolation of victims result from 
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relationship difficulties based on negative self-perception, 
mistrust, fear, and depersonalization. 71 Courtois mentions 
nothing here which would relate to psychic transparency. 

Courtois has no counterpart for Stern's sense of 
creating organization. Without this sense of self, Stern 
tells us that we fall into psychic chaos. 72 Under a variety 
of headings, Courtois does describe the emotional confusion, 
ego disorganization, and cognitive confusion which affect 
some incest survivors to a high degree. 

The "sense of transmitting meaning" is Stern's final 
sense of self. The results of impairment of that sense are 
"...exclusion from the culture, little socialization, and no 
validation of personal knowledge." 73 Courtois' approach to 
this area is through her category of social effects. She 
points out that sexually abused children often experience 
learning, behavioral, and social difficulties in school 
which set them apart. 74 For her this disruption of 
developmental tasks is carried into adult life. Survivors 
either isolate themselves or express social hostility by 
prostitution, criminal acts, or addictions. These factors 
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may contribute to the occupational and life task failures of 
those who lead socially marginalized lives. 75 

Using the lense of Stern's relational self to look at 
the effects of incest indicates that the damage done to 
victims impairs and fragments their self experience and self 
awareness. 

Case Illustrations of Damage to the Relational Self 

One can further support the idea that the relational 
self is subject to impairment by childhood incest by giving 
brief case illustrations of impairment in the lives of adult 
incest survivors. 

Agency 

Stern describes a sense of agency which can be 
lost by paralysis, non-ownership of one's own actions, or 
loss of control to external agents. 76 Incest survivors 
initially experience themselves as victims. Life happens to 
them. Their feelings of helplessness lead them to turn to 
others for guidance and direction. Kelley experiences the 
agony of this helplessness everyday. She is 30 years old, 
but is not able to hold a steady job. She has managed to 
survive by living with each of her parents, with friends, or 
with intermittent lovers. Twice she had her own apartment 
for a few months. She has been in three recovery inpatient 
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care units. Most of her time is taken up by recovery group 
meetings for bulimics or alcoholics. She seeks advice from 
family members, friends, therapists, and group leaders. 
Constantly in a state of confusion and anxiety because she 
cannot sort out the conflicting advice she receives, she 
"wants to get on with life," but feels paralyzed. She 
simply does not know how to do it. For Kelley, God is 
responsible for both the good and the evil she experiences. 
She is always looking for what God is trying to tell her. 
Like other victims, Kelley has little ability to 
discriminate and little confidence in her own perceptions, 
so she is repeatedly victimized. 

Physical Cohesion 

Stern observes that the infant begins to develop a 
sense of physical cohesion as early as two months of age. 
Damage to physical cohesion can result in: "fragmentation of 
bodily experience, depersonalization, out of body 
experiences, [and] derealization.The incest survivor may 
experience a breakdown of that cohesion, a fragmentation of 
her own bodily experience. This fragmentation, or 
separation of the self from the body, may be experienced as 
anorexia or bulimia. In each, the body is not only 
objectified and seen as the hated enemy, but there is even 
distortion of perception. Nanette is an eighteen-year-old 
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who is 5 feet six inches and weighs one-hundred pounds. 
Nanette is sure she has binged when she has eaten a six 
ounce cup of yogurt. She is not physically aware of her own 
hunger and when she looks in the mirror she is "grossed out" 
by her "weight." Running may be another attempt to control 
a body misperceived as ugly and grossly fat. Joelle runs 
five miles a day with a calorie intake of one thousand. 

She feels a constant undifferentiated hunger which she 
experiences as "out of control," but she cannot tell when 
her body needs food. 

This depersonalization or derealization of the body and 
its physical experiences may be observed in the incest 
survivor's reports of sexual numbness. Carol Ann is 
sexually compulsive, seeking out partner after partner in a 
confused attempt to feel loved and to punish men by leaving 
them. Yet she says that she "feels nothing" and doesn't 
even really enjoy sex. April loves her husband and feels 
guilty about his unhapppiness with their relationship, but 
she cannot seem to overcome her resistance when he ap¬ 
proaches her sexually. 

Or this derealization can be a more general lack of 
bodily or emotional experience. Karen finds it difficult to 
respond to life, she feels that she is in a fog and 
constantly looks to others for cues. She goes through 
family celebrations acting out how she "should feel." 
Georgene, on the other hand, always has her family in an 
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uproar. In her striving for a feeling of reality, she 
creates wildly exciting activities and traumatic emotional 
scenes. When 16 year-old Sara's parents fight, she goes 
into her bedroom and cuts her arms with a razor. She says 
that the pain on the outside never equals the confusion and 
pain within. Tasha remembers that when her older brother 
came into her room at night she would pretend to be asleep, 
would turn her head to the wall and "go somewhere else." 

When under stress, she sometimes finds that she has 
momentarily lost awareness of where she is and "has gone 
somewhere else." 

Continuous Self 

The sense of a continuous self, according to Stern, can 
be impaired in such a way that the person experiences 
temporal dissociation, fugue, amnesia or just a feeling that 
life cannot or will not go on for very much longer. 78 
Suicidal ideation is a common expression of agony for many 
survivors. Caroline's need for infant level holding, 
comforting, and caretaking was so great that the therapist's 
refusal to take over her life and care for her as an infant 
resulted in Caroline's dramatic suicide threats. Unless 
someone would take care of her, she could not conceive of 
continuing to live. Callie's lack of belief in a future 
came from her shame. When she lost control and acted out 
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violently or sexually, ending her life seemed to be the only 
way to control those shameful acts. Sara, the sixteen-old 
with the razor, mutilated herself carefully. She did not 
want to commit suicide. However, she thought that she would 
probably die by the time she was 20. She could see no 
reason to finish school and felt that she would never get 
married or have a family. 

Loss of large blocks of childhood memory, as well as 
loss of memory about specific incest experiences, is common 
to surviors of incest. Those who have developed multiple 
personalities, also lose periods of concious memory during 
adult life. 

Affectivity 

The sense of affectivity is another of Stern's senses of 
the self. Without affectivity there can be, "anhedonia [or] 
dissociated states." 79 Sensual pleasure is suppressed and 
conflicted sense feelings are either cut off entirely or 
separated from each other. As she began to be aware of her 
own feelings, April reported that "a shadow seemed to lift, 
colors became brighter." Alana's ongoing depression is 
being gradually replaced by great pain and anger, but also 
by a greater enjoyment of life's daily pleasures. Karen's 
feelings are divided among three selves: Karen who is mild. 
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conforming, and timid. Mean Karen who is angry, rebellious, 
and punitive, and Cookie who is between four and ten years- 
of-age and who is needy, loving, frightened, and determined. 
Shame is so strong for Marina that all other feeling is 
either very muted or totally unperceived. 

Intersub-iectivity 

The sense of "a subjective self which can achieve 
intersubjectivity with another” can be lost either to 
"cosmic loneliness" or to "psychic transparency." 80 The 
loneliness which is described repeatedly by incest survivors 
is experienced most often as an open wound or an empty hole. 
The wound is usually felt in the chest. The empty hole may 
be felt in the chest or the abdomen. 

The gaping wound may be acted out in compulsive 
relationship activity. Sondra finds herself constantly 
obsessing over men who leave her. Her behavior in a 
relationship is extremely needy. She will do anything 
possible to retain the relationship and when it is over 
continues to call, to find reasons to visit, and to arrange 
accidental meetings. Even when she is being emotionally 
abused, she continues to cling to a relationship. 

The empty hole may prompt similar behavior or behavior 
which is labeled borderline. Alana has refused to leave 
therapy sessions and on one occasion tried to follow her 
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therapist home. Gerry is an overwhelmingly demanding and 
needy marital partner. No matter how much attention her 
husband showers on her, it is never enough. Kelley goes 
from therapist to therapist and group to group. When one 
person or group is exhausted by her neediness, she finds 
another. Sondra, Alana, and Gerry also try to fill the 
emptiness with food. They are overweight, compulsive 
eaters. Kelley is a bulimic who can gain ten to twenty 
pounds in a week when she binges. 

Joelle experiences psychic transparency more often 
than cosmic loneliness. She practices elaborate systems of 
protection. For months she wanted a chair between herself 
and her therapist and often lies when the therapist makes a 
correct interpretation. She lives in a fenced and gated 
apartment complex, keeps her address secret by using a post 
office box, and changes her phone number every few months. 
She finds comfort in drawing pictures of herself surrounded 
by thick stone walls. 

Creating Organization 

Psychic chaos is the result of an impaired sense of 
creating organization. 01 Kathy, Kelley, and Ann are among 
the survivors who not only experience constant and severe 
indecision, but describe their minds as always in motion. 
They experience an overwhelming multiplicity of thoughts 
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spinning by. Even when they are exhausted they cannot stop 
the spinning sensation. Kelley and Ann respond to this by 
working very hard to control their outer worlds. Their 
belongings and work situations are extremely neat and 
organized with great attention and effort. Nanette varies 
widely. Her person and environment may be rigidly neat for 
a period of time, then they fall rapidly into utter chaos. 
Kelley also suffers from inner voices which give her 
constantly conflicting and blaming messages about her 
behavior. 

Transmitting Meaning 

Finally, the self understood by Stern needs to 
experience a sense of transmitting meaning. Unless a person 
is able to express herself/himself and be understood by 
others, "...there can be exclusion from the culture, little 
socialization, and no validation of personal knowledge. 1,82 
Sara's reports in therapy are repeatedly punctuated by the 
question "Do you know what I mean?" She experiences little 
connected understanding in her frightened and enmeshed 
family. Her mother reads or studies at the same time that 
she "listens" to Sara. Her responses are often totally 
disconnected. Her grandmother knew about Sara's molestation 
for years, but refused Sara's efforts to tell her what was 
happening. Like many other survivors, Sara has learned to 
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believe that her experience is either of no importance or 
that it is not what she thinks it to be. 

Alana, Karen, and Susanna are very intelligent women 
who are convinced that they are dumb. None of them has 
attempted to achieve her educational potential. Candace 
takes the opposite way to express her intellectual 
insecurity. Continually pursuing advanced degrees with 
outstanding grades, she dismisses her achievements because 
they still do not prove that she has adequate knowledge. 

As can be seen by these brief examples of impairment to 
the relational self, incest damage is seldom confined to one 
level of self-development. Most survivors experience damage 
to several senses of the self. Multiple fragmentation of 
the self is common. Thought and feeling are separated from 
each other by interpersonal disconnection and invalidation. 
The body is cut off from the mind and emotions by 
dissociation and depersonalization. The emotional self is 
divided by several levels of conflicted feeling. The 
clarity of the self-in-relation described by Jean Baker 
Miller is absent. Instead, confusion reigns and the woman / s 
only refuge is social isolation and dysfunctional 
interaction. 

impairment of ... the self and .. P . uai .i. s .t i . Q -D. iscQnpeqti , on 

If Stern's "self, which is always in relation" can be 
equated with the "self in relation" as described by the 
Stone Center psychologists, the impairment to the self can 
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be seen as the result of dualistic disconnection. As Jean 
Baker Miller illustrates, the self-in-relation suffers con¬ 
fusion and loss of self-clarity when another person blocks 
off or refuses to relate, or when the other expects to be 
heard and taken care of rather than to engage in mutual 
empathy. The self is split with conflicted feelings — 
wishing to receive and respond empathically at the same time 
that she feels discounted, unheard, and angry. 83 

Miller goes on to show how initial self confusion in 
non-mutual relationships tends to solidify into more 
pervasive alienation from the self. Feelings of fear, 
anxiety, and anger become prominent. However, because these 
feelings are not intersubjectively received, they have to be 
denied. In order to maintain the relationship, the self 
must try to be what is wanted by the other, thus separating 
her behavior from her feelings. The dichotomy exacerbates 
her original feelings of being wrong, bad, or unworthy. 84 

Caught in the paradox that the connection she maintains 
is profoundly disconnecting (in Miller's terms 
"impossible"), the self is relationally immobilized, able to 
present and see herself as "only good and loving, not angry 
fearful or sad." To see herself as otherwise, "is to feel 


83 Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections and 
Violations . Work in Progress no. 33 (Wellesley: Stone Center, 
Wellesley College, 1988), 4. 

84 Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections and 
Violations . 9. 
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cast out and condemned. 1,85 Dualistic action, in general, 
exhibits the power of cutting off all intersubjective and 
empathic relationship while maintaining the connection of 
exploitation. 

Incest and Fragmenting Disconnection 

When Miller extends the disconnecting dynamic to sexual 
abuse, she calls this violation the "most extreme impos¬ 
sibility." 86 Miller's understanding of this paradoxical 
dynamic and its effects can easily be applied to the 
particular sexual abuse experienced in childhood incest. 

The incest survivor receives this grievously confusing kind 
of disconnection from a parent who is the epitome of needed 
connection at a time when he/she is developmentally most 
vulnerable. In order to maintain a basic form of self 
integrity, the survivor must split off in a variety of ways. 
If she is to maintain her worthiness of love and protection, 
she must deal with the profound double message given by the 
perpetrator. If she is to maintain any feeling of power 
over her own body, she must dissociate from it and from the 
helplessness she feels when another person physically 
overpowers her and the confusing feelings of her own body 
overwhelm her. 


85 Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections and 
Violations , 10. 

86 Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections, and 
Violations . 10. 
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The fragmenting of the self compounds as she experiences 
the fragmented inner conflict of love for and helpless rage 
against the parent, need for affection and fear of sexual 
response, desire and shame. Body and mind are driven apart 
as she learns to distrust and hate her body even while she 
may use it to try to get what she so desparately needs. And 
even parts of her mind may hide from each other as separate 
personalities try to take care of the disparate and 
contradictory relational demands made upon her. 

The Interaenerational Effects of Disconnection 

The theories of both Stern and Miller give general 
grounding for the probability that the impairments of inces¬ 
tuous sexual abuse will be passed on intergenerationally. 

For Stern, psychic damage can be repressed and affect the 
current relationships of the self. Unless a connection is 
made between the relational events which precipitated the 
defensive reactions, the activity will go on. Stern does 
not relate impairments to the self to the broader 
sociological effects of dualism. Miller, however, 
specifically links the fact that "in our historical 
tradition our formative relationships have not been based on 
this search for mutual empowerment" to the reality that 
because "adults have not yet been able to act within 
relationships in ways which fully engage with the issues of 
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their lives....we all have difficulty in providing an 
optimal relational context for children." 87 

Courtois and others provide the statistical studies 
which provide sociological foundation for the belief that 
incest is passed on both horizontally and 
intergenerationally. 8B In a 1988 study of 154 cases of 
intrafamilial sexual abuse, Kathleen Faller found that 
almost 50 percent of the mothers of the children had been 
sexually abused as children and 40 percent of the abusing 
fathers or stepfathers had been sexually abused or were from 
families in which there was sexual abuse. One third of the 
children were abused by both biological fathers and 
stepfathers. In this study, no mothers were abusers but it 
is suggested that the mothers were limited in their ability 
to protect their children and were disposed to choose men 
who would be abusive. 89 Females abuse in fewer numbers than 
males. On the basis of available data, Finkelhor and 
Russell found that about 20 percent of the boys molested 


87 Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections and 
Violations . 10. 

88 Courtois, 40-46. 

89 Kathleen Coulborn Faller, "Why Sexual Abuse? An 
Exploration of the Intergenerational Hypothesis," Child Abuse 
and Neglect 13 (1989): 546-47. 
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were molested by women, while 5 percent of molested girls 
had been molested by women. 90 

The direct abuse which begets direct abuse can be found 
among children as well as adults. In thirty-seven cases of 
juvenile sex offenders drawn from the files of a local child 
and family service agency, the sex offenders are almost 
always victims of abuse and neglect themselves. 91 The 
offenders, who are acting out both learned behavior and 
feelings of anxiety, may be as young as six years of age. 92 
In interviews with parents of 27 adolescent perpetrators, 
Kaplan, Becker, and Cunningham found both that parents 
underreported physical and sexual abuse of their sons, and 
that parents themselves had a high incidence of having been 
abused. 93 This is a dualistic sin which is passed on both 
horizontally and intergenerationally. It seems to be passed 
on more directly by men and more indirectly by women. 


90 David Finkelhor with Diana Russell, "Women as 
Perpetrators," in Child Sexual Abuse , by David Finkelhor (New 
York: Free Press, 1984) 184. 

91 Lois Pierce and Robert Pierce, "Incestuous 
Victimization by Juvenile Sex Offenders," Journal of Family 
Violence 2, no. 4 (1987): 351. 

92 Hendrika B. Cantwell, "Child Sexual Abuse: Very Young 
Perpetrators," Child Abuse and Neglect 12 (1988): 580. 

93 Meg Kaplan, Judith Becker, and Jerry Cunningham, 
"Characteristics of Parents of Adolescent Incest 
Perpetrators," Journal of Family Violence 3, no. 3 (1988): 
183-91. 
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Although women are more often abused, men are more often 
abusers. 94 

Summary 

The extensive work of researchers and those doing 
therapy with incest survivors and perpetrators is providing 
us with an understanding of one kind of dualistic 
exploitation. Incest is a sin of power-over which shows, 
most profoundly, the extent and variety of interrelatedness 
there is within and between persons. This interrelatedness 
is illustrated by the terrible depth and complexity of 
damage which occurs when a more powerful person physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and sexually overwhelms someone with 
lesser power. The fragmentation which occurs is both 
intrapsychic, affecting all facets of the body/self and 
interrelational, affecting that self as a self-in-relation. 
Dualistic fragmentation affects the perpetrator, the victim 
and those connected to them, both at the time of the incest 
and in the future. The damaging effects are passed on 
societally and intergenerationally in painful and widening 
patterns of dualistic exploitation. 


94 Faller, 544-545. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Healing and Reconciling: A Direction for 
Psychotherapy and Pastoral Practice 

Introduction 

The self fragmented by oppressive acts of power-over 
has a twofold task — healing the divided and conflicting 
parts of the self, and reconciling that self to 
interpersonal relationships. Both must be pursued 
simultaneously. The education, validation, and 
opportunities for trust that the self needs in order to heal 
cannot be negotiated in isolation. The connections relating 
emotions, body, and mind with each other need to be 
strengthened and empowered by interrelational support. Self 
clarity and relational agency can be attained only as the 
self develops mutually empathic connections with others. 

Traditional psychological and theological models for the 
healing, reconciling process have proven inadequate because 
they do not take seriously the nature of dualism and its 
oppressive and damaging reality. A feminist understanding 
of psychotherapy, and a church which can listen to a 
feminist critique of current Christian understandings and 
practices of reconciliation would go far toward healing and 
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reconciling large numbers of intellectually, emotionally, 
physically, and sexually abused women. 

Traditional Psvchotherapies 
Traditional psychotherapeutic practices have been 
embedded in the individualism and power-over of the 
hierarchical culture. They offer women little in the way of 
effective healing and reconciliation of their fragmented 
selves. In A New Approach to Women and Therap y. Miriam 
Greenspan illustrates the power and destructive consequences 
of the hierarchical power-over in two pervasive therapeutic 
theories — the medical model and the humanist model. Both 
are divorced from the real oppression which causes women 
(and men) emotional pain and disability. Both are 
individualistic and blame the client for her own emotional 
and interpersonal problems. 1 In their casebook. Feminist 
Family Therapy . Thelma Jean Goodrich, Cheryl Rampage, 

Barbara Ellman and Kris Halstead show how traditional family 
systems therapies are also separated from the realities of 
the dualistic culture and have kept women trapped in 
destructive gender roles and uneven power structures. 2 


1 Leslie Greenspan, A New Approach to Women and Therapy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1983), 16. 

2 Thelma Jean Goodrich, et al., Feminist Family Therapy 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1988), 12-28. 
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The Medical Model 

Greenspan's critique of the medical model is formulated 

on what she calls "three myths." The first of these is the 

"myth of intrapsychic determinism" which ultimately finds 

the cause of the pain and dysfunctional behavior within the 

sufferer. Psychologsts and pychiatrists who practice the 

medical model define the person as a complex but primarily 

intrapsychic system. For them 

a person's emotional problems are divorced from 
any current social, historical, or economic 
context. Causes of emotional problems are ascribed 
to disorders or diseases of internal psychic 
mechanism. 3 

The second of the myths advanced by Greenspan centers on 
psychopathology. This myth tells the client with an 
emotional problem that she is a "patient" with an internal 
illness, and her illness must be cured through medical 
means. 4 The third myth follows from the other two. An 
expert who is an informed and detached scientist, a doctor, 
is the only one equipped to diagnosis and treat the psychic 
disease of emotional pain. 5 The position which this expert 
is taught to take in relation to patients serves to divest 
both the patient and the therapeutic relationship of any 
autonomous reality. To illustrate this, Greenspan lists six 


3 Greenspan, 16-17. 

4 Greenspan, 21. 

5 Greenspan, 26. 
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of the major relational learnings important for medical 
model therapists: 

To divest the patient's words of any current 
practical meaning: to regard everything she says 
as "material"—the conscious and unconscious 
manifestation of her illness; and to interpret her 
material. 

To interpret any strong feelings she may have 
toward him as transference, disregarding the 
possibility that these feelings may be related to 
him as a real person, or to his approach to 
therapy. 

To maintain a distant and "abstinent" posture 
toward her; never to offer personal information; 
to throw all questions back at the patient and 
interpret why she asked. To make himself, as much 
as possible, a blank screen.... 

To watch closely for and interpret the patient's 
resistance to his interpretations—a sign of 
resistance to health. Her denial of resistance is 
further proof of her resistance. 

To watch his own feelings toward the patient 
(countertransference), which are always considered 
to be a response to her transference feelings. 

None of the therapist's feelings toward the 
patient are thought to be autonomous—all are 
provoked by her pathology. 

To define insight (the precondition for the 
patient's cure) as the patient's acceptance of the 
therapist's interpretations. 6 

For Greenspan, adherence to these rules puts the expert into 
a position of coercive and unequal power. The self¬ 
reinforcing dynamic of the three medical model myths is 
dangerous for women and other socially powerless persons. 7 


6 Greenspan, 30-31. 

7 Greenspan, 32. 
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Greenspan's critiques of the medical model is directed 
toward Freudian analysis and does not include the more 
relational understandings of object-relations therapies. 

The "mirroring" or validation of client's feelings 
encouraged by several object-relations theorists is quite 
opposite to the distancing practiced by Freudian analysts. 
However, the other qualities of her myths — intrapsychic 
pathology, lack of social understanding, diagnosis and 
expert treatment — characterize object-relations therapy 
as well as Freudian analysis. 

Humanist Model 

Greenspan acknowledges the improvements made by the new 
humanistic growth therapies. She appreciates their 
rejection of emotional problems as evidence of psychological 
sickness, the variety of techniques they have developed to 
help people become aware of their feelings, and their 
emphasis on the therapeutic importance of the relationship 
between client and therapist. She is especially positive 
about humanist replacement of the therapist as expert with 
the client-centered belief that clients can and should set 
the goals of their own therapy, and therapists should take 
the role of facilitators. 8 

However, Greenspan rejects the humanist insistence on 
absolute freedom of personal choice with concomittant 


Greenspan, 121-23. 
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personal responsibility. She maintains that this concept of 
freedom — divorced from the social realities of oppression 
— maintains the first myth of the medical model: The 
patient is responsible for his/her own illness. Clients 
convinced that they have the power to control their lives by 
their own choices must also assume responsibility for the 
damage done to them by others. The understanding of freedom 
of choice as absolute also leaves them without a realistic 
framework in which to make what choices they can. 9 The 
individualism and autonomy of Freudian pscyhology are 
transmuted into the new myth offered by humanist psychology: 
Women can, "overcome completely the social obstacles in 
their path," by sheer dint of merit and perseverance. 10 
Greenspan points out the crippling effect of offering women 
yet another myth based in individualism. 

The Family Systems Model 

Greenspan does not include family therapy in her 
analysis even though its understanding of systems theory 
would seem to provide the broader relational framework she 
seeks. Harriet Lerner notes a similar lack of attention to 
the systems model among many feminist theorists. 11 While 
acknowledging relational understanding in family systems 


9 Greenspan, 126-31. 

10 Greenspan, 140. 

11 Harriet Goldhor Lerner, Women in Therapy (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1988), 232-33. 
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therapy, Goodrich, Rampage, Ellman, and Halstead show that 
systems therapists have only recently begun to consciously 
relate the family system to the wider social system. 12 
Goodrich and her associates show how traditional family 
therapies reinforce the abuses of patriarchy by supporting 
stereotyped gender roles and hierarchical family structures 
and by maintaining as a central principal that power is 
equally held by all family members. 13 
Other Narrowly Focused Models 

An additional variety of individualistic therapies 
which derive from a narrow frame of theraperutic reference 
— such as behavior theory, learning theory, cognitive 
theory, or even family systems theory — maintain client 
fragmentation and reinforce oppression. Therapies fragment 
the client when they treat all problems as cognitive, or 
bodily, or behavioral, or familial, or chemical. 

Feminist Psychotherapies 
Although many therapists have taken particular 
traditional therapies and superimposed upon them a feminist 
philosophy, 14 others are realizing that in order to combat 
the individualistic philosophies and subordinating 
techniques found in male-generated therapies, they must 


12 Goodrich, et al., 12. 

13 Goodrich, et al., 13-15, 17. 

14 Sturdivant, 5-7. 
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develop new therapies. Cognizant of the interrelational 
nature of being, the initiators of these new therapies are 
keenly aware of the familial and social interactions which 
affect each individual. Both their understanding of 
interaction and their knowledge of the pervasive, 
destructive dualistic philosophy which currently drives it 
challenge them to create new models for therapy based on an 
understanding of human persons as profoundly equal and 
interrelational. 

Replacing the Old Psychotherapeutic Mvths 

In the process of creating new therapies, women seek to 
replace the old myths of traditional models. The therapist 
must have some way other than pathology or failure of 
choices to define what goes wrong when the human person is 
not able to function optimally. If a client does not suffer 
from a pathological flaw in her character, a character or 
personality disorder, wrong thinking, poor choices, or 
ineffective interpersonal behavior, what is responsible for 
the pain or the dysfunction that affects her life? To 
understand that psychic pain results from damage done by the 
trauma of inequality is to put the pain in social 
perspective. The recognition of social responsibility stops 
the traditional circularity of blaming the client. Rather 
than conceptualizing client problems as self-contained or 
self-induced, Greenspan proposes that problems should not be 
viewed "in narrowly psychological terms—as products of 
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personal emotional inadequacies.” To the contrary, she is 
convinced that, "female symptoms arise as a response to an 
untenable psychopolitical situation. 1,15 As they rid 
themselves of the myth that clients are the cause of their 
own emotional pain and intellectual confusion, women also 
reject the concept of mental illness. Women are considered 
under seige and using survival strategies to maintain 
themselves. 16 Rather than seeing the behavior of clients as 
sick or aberrant, Kaplan suggests that, "the client's key 
struggles are understandable responses to inner and outer 
conflicts.... " 17 

Understanding the "psychopolitical" reality of women's 
position keeps feminist therapists from blaming the client 
or calling her "ill." It also helps them to avoid the new 
myth of humanist therapy, the insistence that the woman 
alone and by herself has the power to make the changes she 
needs. They see both psychic damage and therapy as 
interrelational. The therapeutic relationship is central to 
feminist work. At its best it replaces the dependency 
relationship of the medical model, the coach-toward- 
individualistic-autonomy model of humanistic psychologies, 


15 Greenspan, 264. 

16 Sturdivant, 124-26. 

17 Alexandra Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational 
Processes in Therapy . Work in Progress, no. 35 (Wellesley: 
Stone Center, Wellesley College, 1988), 7. 
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and the illusory model of equality of power inherent in 
family systems models. 

The Interrelational Model 

The feminist model is attempting to replace these 
"experts," doctors and facilitators alike, with a 
therapeutic relationship between therapist and client which 
is equal, mutual, interactive, and emotionally empathic. 

The relational therapist sees her client as well as herself 
as an interrelational whole, and also sees their mutual 
relationship within the context of the whole network of 
social and natural relationships in our world. 

Instead of being hierarchical, oppressive, and 
fragmenting, therapies developed out of self-in-relation 
psychology need to promote equality, mutuality, and 
interactivity between therapist and client even as they 
address the client's total relationality. The equality 
which each brings to the therapeutic task may be different 
but that does not detract from its reality. The therapist 
brings her knowledge of therapeutic issues and their 
cognitive-emotional, interpersonal, and social dynamics; the 
client is expert on her own thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences. Although the therapist needs a framework, her 
respect for and trust in the client's experience must 
supersede the therapist's current body of knowledge. 

The task is mutual, an "endeavor in which both client 
and therapist engage in a shared process of experience, 
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attention and effort." 18 The process is an interactive 
dance, with the therapist using her skills and empathic 
listening to help the client bring her experiences to 
memory, to feeling, to words, and to actions. Each 
sometimes follows and sometimes leads. Both are enriched: 
The client is empowered by the validation of her thoughts, 
feelings and experiences; the therapist is expanded by the 
privilege of being allowed to participate in the life of 
another and by new therapeutic paths that this client has 
revealed in her story and in her interaction with the 
therapist. 19 

The therapist needs to develop skills which attend to 
the client as an interactive system in an interactive 
setting. She needs to understand the social and cultural 
systems which impact the client, as well as the cognitive- 
emotional, behavioral, physical, interfamilial, 
interpersonal, and chemical dynamics which are a part of the 
client's internal and external but interconnected systems. 20 
It is better for her to be skilled in a number of techniques 
than to be wedded to a single process of therapy. 


18 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 13. 

19 Greenspan, 242. 

20 Greenspan, 239. 
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The Foundation of Mutual Trust 

This interactive process between client and therapist 
is founded in and developed by mutual trust. The healing 
begins in the self, but the beginning is the impulse outward 
to the other. This impulse is the movement of agency which 
seeks what it needs by risking enough to trust in the 
helping spirit of the other. It is not the movement of 
autonomy which moves outward to gain power over the other. 
Nor is it the movement of dependency, asking the other to 
take power over the self. In making this move outward, the 
self begins the process of becoming again or more completely 
a self-in-relation. In reaching out to another, the victim 
of dualism, who has been protectively alienated and/or 
rigidly self-sufficient, risks her vulnerability in the hope 
that this time it will not be used against her. 

As a part of the interactive system, the therapist has 
the opportunity to respond by inviting the isolated and 
fragmented self into the kind of egalitarian relationship 
that respects her act of agency. The therapist's responding 
move needs to be that of a respectful partner, neither a 
superior doctor, teacher, or coach nor a superior dispensor 
of kind understanding to the helpless and needy. It is the 
relationship between the broken but trustworthy self and the 
person who can understand psychologically, sociologically, 
and empathically which can begin the restoration of the 
self-in-relation. It is not self or other, client or 
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therapist, but the dialogical dance between them that 
liberates the self from isolation and knits the fragmented 
parts of her being. The power is in the relation between 
them. The grace of risk and trust grows from tentative to 
strong as they work at their mutual task. 

In traditional therapies, trust between client and 
therapist is also important. However, the trust expected is 
primarily unilateral, from client to therapist. In 
interrelational therapy, it is just as essential that the 
therapist trust the client. To trust in the client means to 
change traditional attitudes toward the client's needs, 
defenses, and resistances. Traditional therapy judges these 
in adversarial and perjorative ways. 

Reinterpretation of Defenses and Symptoms 

Traditional therapists avoid gratifying the client's 
needs. They believe that granting requests gives clients 
false comfort and delays the emergence of repressed pain. 
Needs are generally interpreted as regressive or infantile. 
Consonant with a culture which sees need as weak there is a 
subtle denigration of the very existence of needs. These 
attitudes are condescending to the client who is not 
respected for knowing what she needs. The very term 
defenses sets an adversarial tone; as does the label 
resistances. "Breaking through" defenses and resistances 
becomes a therapeutic challenge requiring tenacity and 
strategy. For the client's purported good, the traditional 
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therapist believes he must stand strong, using superior 
knowledge to interpret the client's real motivation, gently 
but firmly outwitting or out-maneuvering her, on guard for 
any signs of manipulation. The acquiescent client picks up 
the therapist's spirit of suspicion which best serves to 
reinforce her feelings of inadequacy or "badness.” 21 

The self-in-relation therapist does not have a naive or 
simplistic attitude toward human motivation. She 
appreciates the intrapsychic complexity of the person. 
However, she can trust that each request or statement of the 
client serves a valid communicative purpose. In fact, it is 
the very validation of more surface reactions which can 
provide the safety and self-trust necessary for the client 
to allow deeper more vulnerable feelings to emerge. 

The self-in-relation therapist frames demanding, 
resisting, or self-destructive activities positively, 
understanding them as tenacious attempts to make connection 
with the therapist, rather than as challenges to her skill 
or authority. What has been traditionally understood as 
manipulation may be increased effort at connection when the 
client, "has had no response to her earlier efforts at 
connection. 1,22 Manipulation is also recognized as the 


21 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 12. 

22 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 6-7. 
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natural response of the person in a hierachically 
subordinate position. It is an attempt to even out the 
power differential. 23 Eliminating the power differential by 
making power a mutual experience will help to eliminate the 
need for manipulation. 

Needs whether current or derived from childhood 
deprivation, are worthy of respectful consideration. Even 
when the therapist cannot gratify a need, her refusal can be 
expressed with respect for the validity of the client's 
request and with compassion for her feelings. 24 

Defenses and resistances may be termed protections which 
can be welcomed and seen as positive signs of self-esteem 
and signals of the need for safety. They can then be 
investigated interactively by client and therapist in order 
that more useful safety measures may be developed. 

Treating all interactions of the client as attempts at 
revelation and connection helps the therapist to replace 
adversarial vigilance with the kind of therapeutic alliance 
which values trust on the part of the therapist as well as 
on the part of the client. 25 


23 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women . 
13-15. 

24 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 14. 

25 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 6. 
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Just as it is vital to trust that the client is trying 
to communicate in and through what we have traditionally 
termed defenses, resistances, and manipulations, it is also 
necessary to trust that we are working with a person who is 
an integrating and integral self. Trust in the integral 
self will keep the therapist from falling into the 
traditional trap of focusing on symptoms. The medical model 
separates parts of the self out for treatment. What 
Friedman says about bulimic women may be extended to women 
with a wide variety of symptoms: "the symptoms are the 
containers of the parts of the Self which have been split 
off." 26 To put primary focus on the symptoms is to reify and 
maintain the split. Instead of viewing the symptoms — 
binging, panicking, compulsive masturbation, etc. — as 
diseased parts of the self that must be surgically removed, 
therapist and client can appreciate them as communications 
of the core self which needs to speak. The client and 
therapist together can find ways to use these symptoms both 
as signals that the self has immediate and overpowering 
emotions to express and as metaphors which will open doors 
to the feelings and experiences specific to that self. As 
trust in the wholeness of the self progresses we will even 


26 Meredith Schuyler Friedman, "Bulimia," Women and 
Therapy 4, no. 2 (1985): 67. 
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be able to ‘'cherish the symptoms for the world they open to 
us.... 1,27 

It is this respectful trust in her basic wholeness, 
rightness, and sanity which allows the woman who has been 
victimized to begin to trust in herself enough to speak of 
her feelings and to link those feelings to her thoughts and 
experiences. Disregard for her feelings, thoughts, desires, 
and choices has been transmitted by traumatic violation 
and/or by the cumulative invalidations commonly internalized 
by women in an oppressive culture. Objectification has made 
the client feel that she is fragmented, wrong, and/or crazy. 
The constant, faithful insistence of the therapist that all 
of the client's feelings, thoughts, and behaviors have 
meaning will gradually help the client to trust in her self. 
Slowly she will gain confidence that she has not 
manufactured her own fear, that her anger doesn't mean she 
is a defective woman, that her guilt is not caused by an 
existential flaw in her being, or that her need isn't the 
uncontrolled result of her weakness and infantile greed. 

Trust in the self and trust in the relationship make it 
possible for both the client and the therapist to begin 
uncovering feeling which is foundational to restoring the 
self. Unlike the distant scientist of traditional therapy, 
the interrelational therapist must value and be connected 


27 Friedman, 69. 
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with her empathic feelings. Empathy for herself and empathy 
for the therapist will be valued in the client. 20 Alexandra 
Kaplan calls the process of therapy that she has evolved out 
of self-in-relation psychology "an empathic mode." 29 
Empathy as a Mode of Therapy 

In the empathic mode of interrelational therapy, 
feeling is not only acceptable, but key to the process of 
healing the relational self. Feeling, both physical and 
emotional, puts us in touch with our world and makes us 
alive. Feeling pervades and joins all the facets of our 
being. Feeling is also the spirit between and among us. 
Feeling, recorded by and expressed through body and mind, 
joins us to or repels us from each other. 

For the person who has been emotionally, physically, 
or sexually traumatized, feeling is numbed. The pain of the 
trauma and its attendant anxieties, fears, and rage have 
been deeply buried and covered over. 30 However, even though 
these feelings have been buried, they have not disappeared. 
The energy which they produce is a constant which is 
displaced. This energy may be felt as a diffused and 


28 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 14. 

29 Kaplan, Dichotomous Thought and Relational Processes 
in Therapy . 17. 

30 Erwin Randolph Parson, "The Reparation of the Self: 
Clinical and Theoretical Dimensions in the Treatment of 
Vietnam Combat Veterans," Journal of Contemporary 
Psychotherapy 14, no. 1 (Spring-Summer, 1984): 27. 
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amorphous feeling of need, fear, rage, anxiety, or 
depression. Need may express itself in uncontrollable 
hunger for the comfort of food, sex, alcohol, or drugs. 
Depression and anger may appear in the the self-hatred of 
self-mutilation, suicide, or bulimia, or it may be outer 
directed and result in the abuse and destruction of others. 
Fear and anxiety may find outlets in a variety of phobias, 
panic disorders, generalized anxiety, histrionic behavior, 
and dissociated states. An exaggerated need to control the 
depth and energy of such painful feelings may lead to a 
variety of controlling behaviors which sometimes accelerate 
to the level of compulsions and addictions. 

When control is no longer possible because it has 
turned against the controller by becoming compulsive or by 
erupting in periodic explosions, the victim is caught in a 
situation where the repressing, protective pain is as great 
and as dangerous as the original pain. At this point, the 
therapist who has trust in the power of the client, along 
with empathy for her anguish can help the client to 
negotiate her way from the protective pain, through the 
fear, and into the original pain. At first, her stories 
will be about the pain caused by compulsive acting out, 
continuous depression, anxieties or phobias. But as trust 
in her self and her feelings strengthens, the client will be 
able to express the pain caused by the trauma, the pain at 
the core of her emerging self. 
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Whether the original pain of dualistic power-over is 
from the recent past or from early childhood (or, more 
likely begun in childhood and reinforced throughout life), 
touching that pain will evoke strong emotional reactions. 

As the client who has repressed memories is encouraged to 
overcome her protective resistance and let her feelings of 
distress lead her and carry her to their source, images will 
begin to occur, flashes that will expand into memories. 

These images will be painful and frightening. But they will 
help the client to connect her feelings with real 
experiences. Her distressed and anxious feelings will begin 
to make intellectual sense. For the client who has had 
memories available but divided from her feelings, the 
connection between thought and feeling will be made. The 
self will become more clarified. 

However satisfying this clarity might be, the victim of 
dualism will begin to understand how she has been treated, 
and she will become enraged. In order to understand the 
power of the anger felt by the person who has been 
victimized, it is important to understand a more complex 
dynamic of feelings that derives from the experience of 
personal oppression and violation. Theorists have 
recognized that people who have experienced trauma or 
disconnection at the hands of other human beings are often 
caught in an interrelated complex of feelings. In treating 
Vietnam Veterans who suffer Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder, 
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Parson uses Kohut's dynamic cycle of hostility to understand 
what he calls their "narcissistic vulnerability and 
narcissistic rage." The circular process of this cycle 
moves through five feeling states: "hostility—> guilt—> 
submission—> reactive aggression—> guilt, etc." 31 Kaufman 
focuses on the shame which the child or adolescent 
experiences when interpersonal interactions "rupture the 
vital bridge linking individuals. 32 He relates shame to a 
variety of negatively controlling affect combinations which 
he terms, "shame-binds": "fear-shame," "distress-shame," 
"need shame." 33 When the experience of shame includes direct 
disparagement, contempt, transfer of blame or humiliation, 
Kaufman connects it with deep feelings of rage and vengeance 
as well. 34 The descriptions which both authors give of 
their subjects' experiences indicate the presence of 
dualistic power-over. Perhaps such an inner conflicting 
complex of feelings is true for all victims of dualisms 
whether the opression effected is racism, sexism, 
heterosexism, classism, or childism. 


31 Parson, 30-31. 

32 Gershen Kaufman, Shame: The Power of Carina (Rochester, 
Vt.: Schenkraan Books, 1985), 29. 

33 Kaufman, 39-45. 

34 Kaufman, 30. 
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The Anaer Cycle 

The particular emotional cycle which I have observed in 
women who have been abused is focused primarily on anger and 
includes both shame and guilt along with components of fear 
and defeat. The person who is objectified and forced to 
experience being over-powered by another must endure 
profound and humanly perpetrated helplessness. All 
helplessness is painful, but helplessness at the hands of an 
overpowering other is humiliating. The defense against 
humiliation is anger. However, if the power differential 
makes effective use of anger impossible, anger becomes 
helpless rage, shameful defeat and self-recrimination. The 
powerless person is caught in a perpetual cycle of shame, 
anger, rage, and defeat. The oppressed person feels 
humiliated by the degradation she experiences when she is 
objectified and treated as a lesser being. The immediate 
and healthy reaction to humiliation is anger. However, 
humiliation is intensified as the victim discovers that her 
anger is ineffectual. She does not have the physical, the 
political, or the economic power to defend herself against 
the oppressor. Anger turns to helpless rage and then to 
shameful defeat. 

To survive this cycle of helpless disempowerment is to 
repress the feelings, to turn them back on the self, or to 
displace them on someone weaker. Victims seem to do all 
three to varying degrees with women tending toward the first 
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two alternatives and men toward the latter two. Research 
indicates that women more than men feel guilt and shame as a 
consequence of feeling anger or aggression. 35 The 
entitlement socialization of men described in Chapter 2 may 
make both anger and aggression easier for men to own and 
express. 

The guilt which women feel may be a powerful deterrent 
against directly passing on the hostility that has been 
expressed against them as victims. However, guilt becomes 
one more link in the cyclical emotional chain that keeps 
them from moving beyond anger into healing. Women have 
internalized the dominant male belief that for females anger 
itself is shameful, ugly, and de-gendering? a good woman 
would not be angry or, even potentially, hurtful. The cycle 
for the victimized woman becomes: shame, anger, rage, guilt, 
and defeat. 

The Internalized Child 

The high incidence of childism described in Chapter 3 
makes this emotional cycle still more complex for adult 
victims of the various dualisms. When, as is often the 
case, the dualistic mistreatment was begun in childhood the 
rage will be strongly attenuated with fear, as well as 
profound humiliation, and even more complex guilt. 
Additionally, the original feelings experienced when the 


35 Mary Kay Biaggio, "Therapeutic Management of 
Anger," Clinical Psychology Review 7, no. 6 (1987): 672. 
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client was a child are stronger and more overwhelming than 
those of the adult. Because it was unsafe to express them, 
they have not changed but are carried around within the 
person at the developmental level at which they occured. 

The rage within the split-off child-self is so fraught with 
fear that anger against the parent still feels dangerous; on 
the emotional level it threatens to cause rejection, 
abandonment, and consequent death. Rage is also the trigger 
for guilt. How can the child maintain anger against the 
loved and loving (or at least providing) parent? Not only 
is the child-self guilty for being angry, but in a twisting 
of reality, the very causes of the anger, the violation and 
hurt, are attributed to and turned against the self. 36 The 
child reasons that if the parent hurt her, she must have 
done something to deserve it. She must be profoundly guilty 
to merit such terror and pain. For the adult woman who 
feels not only current rage, but relives the agony and anger 
of childhood, the expression of anger may be doubly 
paralyzed. 

The Placement of Responsibility 

The way out of this closed circle of pain is not by 
giving up anger but by attending to it. It is by breaking 
the links of the attendant feelings of shame, guilt, 


36 Robert Firestone, "The 'Voice': The Dual Nature of 
Guilt Reactions," American Journal of Psychoanalysis 47, no. 
3 (Fall 1987): 218-19. 
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helplessness and fear. For the greater number of clients, 
this mean that those feelings have to be healed at the 
developmental level of the child as well as at the adult 
level. Various methods of therapy may be used in expressing 
the rage and healing the shame, helplessness, and isolation 
of childism — re-parenting, innerchild work, guided 
imagery, hypnosis, psychoanalytic transference. In this 
work, the child-self can break the Gordian knot of 
conflicting love and rage. With support of the therapist 
and her own adult self, it is possible for her to give 
appropriate responsibility back to her parent. This will 
free her from the need to protect the parent from her own 
anger and will also free her to seek the care she has needed 
from her own adult-self and other appropriate sources. 

The adult also needs to give reponsibility back to 
those to whom it belongs. Rather than give up anger, she 
needs first to be angry with the aggressors rather than 
herself. Like the child, she too is self-identified by the 
dominant and abusing persons in her life, and she needs to 
give them back responsibility for their own actions so that 
she can be free of the shame that belongs to them. 
Gendered-identified as being always caring, nurturing, and 
responsible for the feelings of others, she also needs to 
give others responsibility for themselves so that she can be 
free of the guilt which precipitates an inordinate fear of 
hurting them with her anger. Responsibility for the other 
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is a female trait that is engendered and maintained by 
gender stereotyping and assymetric family systems. Women 
are developmentally socialized to do the emotional work in 


families.” This leads them to feel responsible for the well 
being and happiness of others, especially family members. 
Because current systems, especially male/female systems, are 
asymmetric, this kind of responsibilty should not be 
confused with mutual and reciprocal responsibility for the 
relationship between two equals as described in self-in¬ 
relation theory. The women who are used to asymmetric 
responsibilty often are not conscious of gross lack in 
reciprocal responsibilty for their well-being. What makes 
assymetric responsibility even more pernicious is that women 
are conditioned to feel deeply responsible for that over 
which they have no real control. They experience strong 
guilt when those with whom they relate are not doing well or 
are unhappy. 38 

One of the ways that the feminist therapist can help 
the client out of the paralyzing maelstrom of emotions is in 
helping her to place responsibility not only on particular 
perpetrators but also on the systemic support for power-over 
in which the perpetrators have been socialized. If the 


37 Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering: 
Psychoanalysis and the Sociology of Gender (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978), .178, 208-209. 

38 Celia Halas and Roberta Matteson, I / ve Done So Well - 
Why Do I Feel So Bad? (New York: Ballantine, 1978), 190. 
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responsibility is only divided between the client and the 
perpetrator, even when the uneveness of the power is 
acknowledged, the client is left unable to respond to the 
larger reality which has reinforced and maintained her 
victimization. 

Effective Anger 

Bringing the client to awareness of the cultural ground 
for dualistic power-over goes yet further; it both validates 
her anger and empowers her to use it effectively. 

Solidarity with other women and other victims of dualism, 
through reading and through groups, reinforces the reality 
that her strong feelings of anger are not simply 
intrapsychic and irrational. These relationships tell her 
that anger is a very rational response to being repeatedly 
overpowered physically, sexually, intellectually, and 
economically both by individual men and by the systems they 
maintain. 35 

Once freed from shame, guilt, and fears of 
irrationality, anger does not have to remain caught in 
helpless expressions of rage. Steps to express that anger 
effectively toward the perpetrator may be discussed, 
planned, and put into action. Justice may be sought in both 
legal and personal ways. Anger may provide the power to 
join with others in illuminating the injustices of dualism 


35 Greenspan, 175. 
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and in working for social change. Or in a more personal 
vein, the victim may use her own recovery of self and 
progress in life to show the perpetrator that he did not 
succeed in making her nothing. Helpless rage and its 
attendant forms of shame can be replaced by effective use of 
appropriate anger. 

The therapeutic achievement of effective anger may free 
the oppressed woman from the bind of her debilitating inner 
dynamic. It may free her to use the full spectrum of her 
feelings and connect them with her body and her thoughts. It 
may also empower her to take full responsibility for her own 
relational life. However, ending with effective anger would 
skip the step of forgiveness and reconciliation with the 
perpetrator(s). 

The Problem of Forgiveness 

Counselors working with women who have been abused 
advise that forgiving should never be an expectation for the 
victim. 40 Chris Servaty's brief statement sums up the sense 
of their objections to asking forgiveness of sexual assault 
survivors: 

Another spiritual area that causes great 
confusion for victims is whether they really ought 
to "forgive and forget." This is not a realistic 
nor healthy practice for victims, particularly in 
the first three stages of recovery. They can find 
inner peace by clearly placing responsibility onto 
the perpetrator, a process that allows integration 
to occur and is actually a "letting go" process 


40 Ellen Bass and Laura Davis f The Courage to Heal (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1988), 149-54; and Courtois, 348-49. 
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for the victim. The "forgive and forget" practice 
too often becomes a form of minimization and 
denial and does not serve to heal the internal 
wounds of the victim. Healthy anger, focused on 
the perpetrator, acts as an energizing and healing 
force for the victim. The victim always has the 
right to deny forgiveness to the offender. 41 

Cloe Madanes does therapy with court-referred families 
who are trying to reconstitute themselves after the 
disclosure of incest. She values family reconciliation, but 
she too is adamant about removing responsibility for 
forgiveness from the victim. She places the burden of 
responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the violator, by 
insisting that the perpetrator get on his knees and ask 
forgiveness of the victim. She will not proceed with 
therapy until the perpetrator is willing to do this as many 
times as is necessary to establish his sincere penitence. 

If he is unwilling, she will terminate therapy and report 
the reason to the court. She also has the rest of the 
family get on their knees and ask the victim's pardon for 
not protecting her. In all of this, it is made clear that 
the victim is under no obligation to forgive either the 
perpetrator or the other family members. 42 Extrapolating 
from the experience of therapists with sexual assault 


41 Chris Servaty, "Support Counseling With Offenders," 
Sexual Assault and Abuse: A Handbook for Clergy And Religious 
Professionals . eds. Mary D. Pellauer, Barbara Chester, and 
Jane A. Boyajian (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987), 138. 

42 Cloe Madanes, Sex. Love, and Violence (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1990), 53-54. 
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victims, the principle that all victims of dualistic 

exploitation can be further damaged by the expectation that 

they forgive the perpetrator and/or the dominating group 

would be unwarranted at this time. However, to the extent 

that the dynamics of exploitation are identical, the 

question is certainly worthy of investigation. 

Awareness of gender differences may help us to 

understand how forgiving can often be a less effective and 

appropriate way of release for women than it is for men. 

Fitzgibbons is one of the very few psychologists who has 

taken forgiving seriously as a psychological and therapeutic 

dynamic. He suggests, "The experience of anger leads to a 

desire for revenge which does not diminish until the 

existence of the anger is recognized and subsequently 

released." He equates the release of "the desire for 

revenge" with "forgiveness." 43 Citing Sullivan, Fitzgibbons 

says that anger is used to defend against "inadequacy and 

fear." Fitzgibbons also reports that clients find 

advantages in holding onto anger: ...it forms a 
bond to a former loved one and prevents the 
feeling of emptiness; it gives them a power to 
control others; revenge is a sign of strength and 
intelligence, while forgiveness includes weakness; 
anger gets them the attention they want and 
projects a strong image. 44 


43 Richard P. Fitzgibbons, "The Cognitive and Emotive Uses 
of Forgiveness in the Treatment of Anger," Psychotherapy 23, 
no. 4 (Winter 1986): 629. 

44 Fitzgibbons, 632. 
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Although Fitzgibbons does not differentiate these 
"advantages" by gender, all but the first seem to be much 
more attributable to men than to women. For men who are 
culturally expected to have control and to be strong and 
intelligent rather than weak and unnoticed, anger is indeed 
a useful defense against inadequacy and fear. For the 
socially superior person to forgive an equal or an underling 
for an offense may be an achievement against pride, an 
acknowledgement of "weakness" and willingness to face the 
illusion of a "strong image." But women who have been 
abused are not responding from the level of an equal or 
dominant person. They are at the opposite end of the scale. 
Their sense of weakness is all too apparent to them. Their 
anger is usually buried and when unearthed is fraught with 
shame, guilt, and fear; it is usually not experienced as 
"power to control others." To forgo forgiving may reinforce 
the need for vengeance, power over others, and pride for 
men, but for a woman who has been victimized, it may be an 
attempt to validate the dignity of the abused self and to 
gain a level of equality. To forgive one who has power over 
her and has not repented may be a violation of the self 
which runs the risk of more injustice and self-damage. 

Women's connectedness may be another current gender 
difference which makes forgiving less vital for women. The 
assumption that maintaining anger causes disconnection 
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is based on a male model of power-over. Harriet Goldhor 
Lerner describes a dynamic in which anger can be expressed 
and sustained concommitantly with caring connection. This 
is not the guilty bond of responsibility for the other 
portrayed above. Instead it is a caring, effective, and 
self-honoring use of anger. 45 

This kind of anger is neither anxious and responsible 
nor vengeful and controlling. It does not come from either 
a dominant or a subservient position. It attains and 
maintains equality by respecting both the self and the 
other. Such an anger has the power to sustain connection 
with the other but does not try to force the desired 
reciprocity. It does not hesitate to hold the other to 
responsibility for abusive behavior, but it does not coerce 
the other to repent. 

The self which can use anger this way is integrated with 
her own feelings and her expression of them. She also is 
realistically attuned to, but not overpowered by the 
dualistic world in which she lives. The woman who has 
achieved this kind of anger is able to deal with ongoing 
personal experiences of disconnection and most attempts at 
exploitation. With the power of relationhip with other 
selves-in-relation, she can use her anger to hold systemic 


45 Harriet Goldhor Lerner, The Dance of Anger (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1985), 12-20. 
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dualistic structures responsible for the damage they incur 
and to work for their transformation. 

Women, then, can regain themselves by facing the pain 
of exploitation and by freeing themselves from the fear, 
guilt, and shame which keeps from them from responding to 
injustice with the integrity of effective anger. The 
journey from fragmentation to wholeness is achieved in the 
company of other selves, therapists and companions who can 
interact in health-giving equality, reciprocity and empathy. 
When the overwhelming painful feelings have been accesssed 
and connected to the healing body, the other numbed feelings 
will have also awakened and the women will experience what 
Jean Baker Miller calls the "zest" of life. 44 

The Role of the Church in Reconciliation 
Healing can be done with the help of empathic and 
socially conscious therapy along with the community of those 
who are selves-in-relation. Is there a reconciling function 
for the Church to perform for women who have been abused by 
patriarchal dualistic actions? 

Traditional Practices 

Traditional Christian practices of reconciliation and 
healing will not do for women because these practices are 
embedded in the very dualisms which fragment the vulnerable. 
Because churches are themselves fragmented by dualism, they 


44 Jean Baker Miller, What Do We Mean by 
Relationships? . 2. 
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present fragmented processes of healing and reconciliation 
which maintain the separation of sinner from victim, victim 
from reparation, and both from a God immanent in the healing 
relationship. 

Christian practices of healing and reconciling have 
focused on the sinner, the perpetrator of abusive power. 
Patriarchal emphasis on a transcendent and hierarchical God 
has shifted the object of the offense from the human victim 
to the divine Father. Rather than an act of breaking 
relationship and fragmenting another human being, sin is 
primarily seen as a failure to meet the expectations of the 
Father. The Catholic "Act of Contrition" is a formula for 
forgiveness which until recently was widely taught. It is 
still used by some as a part of the confessional ritual and 
in daily personal prayer. This prayer illustrates the 
patriarchal focus on God and on the spiritual well-being of 
the sinner: 

0 My God, I am heartily sorry for having 
offended Thee. I detest all my sins because I fear 
the loss of heaven and the pains of hell. But 
most of all because I have offended Thee, my God, 
who are all good and worthy of all my love. 

The person sinned against is not mentioned. 

Like the plea for pardon, reparation has also been 

separated from the person sinned against. For Catholics and 

many Protestants, satisfaction has been worked out through 

temporary excommunication for serious sins and through 

"almsgiving, fasts, charity to the poor and sick, and 
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prayers” for lesser offenses. 47 The Second Vatican Council 
shifted toward a more communal understanding of forgiveness 
renaming the sacrament "Reconciliation” instead of 
"Penance." The Council also added to the purpose of 
obtaining "pardon from the mercy of God" the purpose of 
being "reconciled with the Church whom (sinners) have 
wounded by their sin, and who by her charity, example and 
her prayer, collaborates in their conversion." 46 Still 
absolutely nothing is said about the human person or persons 
sinned against. The offended community is the corporate and 
amorphous body of "the Church." (which, as is traditional, 
is imaged as a nurturing woman). The victim is accidental in 
this economy of sin and forgiveness. 

Luther and Calvin rejected the juridical and mediating 
powers attributed to Catholic confession, but they and 
followers in the Reformation tradition have maintained the 
private nature of pardon as an act between the sinner and 
God whether that pardon was sought in individual prayer, 
with the help of a pastor or a friend, or in a communal 
church setting. 49 


47 Richard McBrien, Catholicism (Minneapolis: Winston 
Press, 1981), 778 and 780. 

48 "Dogmatic Constitution on the Church," The Documents 
of Vatican II . ed. Walter M. Abbott (New York: America Press, 
1966), 28, no.11. 

49 John T. McNeill, A History of the Cure of Souls (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1951), 170, 176, 199. 
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In confessionals and at altar calls, churches urge 
their members to seek the forgiveness of God. Even in 
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communal settings the action is individualistic and directed 
to God. Seldom is an abusive husband sent home to beg 
forgiveness of his wife. If parents who emotionally batter 
their children recognize their sin, they are not often 
directed to ask their children to forgive them. The racist 
is not sent to beg the pardon of Hispanic neighbors. 

Healing is seen as healing of the sinner and the sinner's 
break from the God. God, the priest, or the wider church 
community hold the power, "the keys," to grant that healing. 
Much is made of the Father as Divine Physician in the 
action of forgiving as healing. The idea seems to be that 
we are all sinners, so we should all be seeking pardon from 
God rather than from each other. 

In yet another form of separation, healing for victims 
of sin has been set apart from the reconciling and healing 
process for perpetrators of sin. When healing within the 
church is extended to victims, that healing seems to be 
focused on consolation. Victims of the sin, if they are 
seen to need healing at all, are put in the same category as 
victims of sickness, death, or natural distaster. They are 
helped to mourn as if nothing could be done to empower them 
or to help them to gain reparation. An abusive marriage has 
been treated as fatalistically as terminal cancer or the 
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devastation of a flash flood. The one who suffers is 
comforted and commended for endurance. 50 

In addition to these divisive concepts of pardon and 
healing, the Christian church has strongly preached that we 
will be forgiven only as we forgive, "Forgive us our sins as 
we forgive those who sin against us." The combination of 
disparate teachings on pardon, reparation, healing for 
sinners, and healing for victims puts the victim of sin in 
the position of needing to forgive the one who has sinned 
against her without any evidence of his repentance. The 
sinner may still be in a state of rigid denial about his 
responsibility, or he may feel fully justified in having 
gone to God or to his parish priest with his confession. In 
either case, the person sinned against feels obliged to 
forgive or to run the risk that she will not be forgiven her 
own sins. These strange patriarchal separations of 
repentance, forgiveness, and healing have created a 
convoluted situation where the person sinned against finds 
herself in the position of becoming the sinner without 
having initiated any destructive thought or action. The 
victim finds herself made responsible for the perpetrator. 
She is suddenly in the position of being blamed. 


50 Marie Fortune, "The Transformation of Suffering," 
Christianity,. Patriarchy, and Abuse , eds. Joanne Carlson Brown 
and Carole R. Bohn (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1989), 144. 
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This kind of treatment of reconciliation and healing is 
convenient for a hierarchical church. If the sinner's 
repentance and plea for forgiveness are directed up the 
hierarchcal ladder to a transcendent God, and comfort is 
directed downward to victims, the oppressed can be pitied 
and helped while never being accorded the equality that 
seeking their forgiveness would require. The very acts of 
helping and comforting keep them in their place of 
endurance. 51 Lulled by the kind of care which does not 
encourage them to confront their abusers or to seek redress, 
women are likely to remain passive and self-blaming. 

When comfort alone doesn't seem to help victims give up 
their pain and anger, the church suggests that they take 
total responsibility for reconciliation by extending 
forgiveness to their unrepentant abusers. It is easy to 
maintain peace by charging the oppressed — who have already 
internalized the inferior identity projected upon them by 
those with superior social status 51 — with responsibility 
for quietly forgiving their oppressors. 

Church Responsibility 

At the least, the church can remove the layer of 
responsibility which it adds to the burden women already 


51 Marie Fortune, "The Transformation of 
Suffering," , 144-45. 

51 Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of 
Women . 6. 
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carry for others. The church has the power to free women 
from responsibility for forgiving perpetrators. Since 
women's guilt seems to derive from responsibility for the 
feelings and needs of others and from adherence to religious 
and societal expectations, the church should actively free 
women from responsibility for forgiving perpetrators. When 
the realities of women's socialization to take 
responsibility for others are related to the expectation 
that women victims forgive the perpetrators of their abuse, 
it becomes apparent that such expectations are 
psychologically inappropriate. When the perpetrator is 
absent or maintains denial, the victimized person is being 
asked to take responsibility once more for one who is not 
responsible for her. Although some would say that such 
unilateral forgiveness is for the woman's own good, to give 
up responsibility for the perpetrator's feelings of anger or 
guilt would better honor her own integrity and the 
significance of relational reciprocity. 

For churches to hold the victim responsible for 
forgiving what has not been acknowledged is to deny the 
reciprocity of relationship. In fact, churches should be 
supporting women's difficulty with forgiving. Churches can 
offer victims the validation that their anger is good and 
empowering. Not being able to forgive, even in the face of 
powerful expectation, signals a great leap forward in the 
victim's self-trust. To "not forgive" in spite of spiritual 
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injunctions to the contrary, is to place responsibility for 
the action uncontrovertibly on the oppressor. To "not 
forgive" is to honor one's own rage. It is to believe in 
the rightness and goodness of that rage as a God-given 
protection for human dignity and worth. To "not forgive" is 
to witness to the ongoing power of philosophical dualism in 
our culture and in our world. Churches can support women in 
the belief that unilateral forgiving is a dangerous luxury 
as long as oppression is justified, trivialized, and even 
blessed. 

Reciprocity is also important for the perpetrator. The 
cheap grace of forgiving him without any kind of 
confrontation, or in spite of his denial, fails to respect 
the perpetrator. Such forgiveness says that this person is 
so pathetic and incapable that he cannot be expected to face 
himself and acknowledge his sin. Reconciliation without 
equality is a condescending arrangement. Ironically, in a 
hierarchical structure, unilateral reconciliation also 
serves to maintain the abusive system. The wife who endures 
her husband's physical abuse because she understands and 
forgives her husband's hostility enables him and helps to 
maintain the system. The parishoner who forgives sexual 
exploitation on the part of her pastor and keeps the secret 
for him helps to maintain his exploitative patterns. The 
perpetrator who is already deeply divided from his empathic 
self cannot be touched and transformed by the forgiveness. 
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The well meaning gift becomes only a convenience, enabling 
him to sustain his denial. 

Largely due to recent feminist work, society has begun 
to recognize the extent of the abuse done to women and 
children and the seriousness of its effects. Legal 
provision for prosecution and punishment of offenders has 
increased and more work has begun to study the therapeutic 
dynamics important to promote personal change. Even so, 
perpetration in epidemic proportions is still considered an 
individual abberation. Little connection has been made 
between abuse and society's philosophic and economic 
structures. Churches have done even less well than society. 

Although most denominations have begun to recognize 
that abuse exists, they see their role in the problem as 
providing ministry to the abused and calling for greater 
justice in society at large. Rather than recognizing the 
abuses of dualism as woven into the hierarchical fabric of 
the church, abuse is a problem seen out there in the sinful 
world. Carol Bohn notes that the United Methodist Church 
conducted a study in 1982 which indicated both a high 
incidence of spousal abuse among its members and the failure 
of the church to address the problem. 53 The pronouncements 
which she cites from three other church bodies — Catholic, 


53 Carole R. Bohn, "Dominion to Rule: The Roots and 
Conseguences of a Theology of Ownership," Christianity. 
Patriarchy, and Abuse , eds. Joanne Carlson Brown and Carol R. 
Bohn (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1989), 107-8. 
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Episcopal, and United Church of Christ — acknowledge the 
problem of domestic violence and the church's responsibility 
either to minister to its victims or to work for justice. 54 
None of the four denominations speaks of abuse as a problem 
in the church itself. Nor, as Bohn points out, does any of 
these major denominations take responsibility for: "their 
institutions historic stance toward and complicity with the 
problem." 55 Nor has any of these churches publicly 
acknowledged the significant incidence of sexual abuse of 
members by their clergy. 56 Battered women who seek help from 
pastors will most likely be counseled to protect themselves 
and their children even if that means leaving the marriage; 
however, some pastors are still counseling women to stay in 
marriages which are abusive to them or to their children. 57 

In recognizing its own part in dualistic abuse, the 
churches should be initiating reconciliation by calling 
those among them who have abused women and children to 
repentance. The prophetic challenge to be convicted of sin 
should be being made not to the powerless victims, but to 
the millions of perpetrators in the midst of the church. 


54 Bohn, 112-13. 

55 Bohn, 113. 

56 See Marie Fortune, Sexual Violence—The Unmentionable 
Sin (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1983), 106-108; and Is Nothing 
Sacred?: When Sex Invades the Pastoral Relationahip (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1989). 

57 Bohn, 106-7. 
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The first step in this amendment should be taken by the 
church leaders themselves. As representatives of their 
institutions, church leaders need to beg pardon of those who 
as women or children have been sexually or emotionally 
abused directly by church clergy. These leaders need also 
to beg forgiveness for the long history of theological and 
legal support given to cultural dualistic oppression by 
their institutions, support which survives even today in 
subtle to blatant forms. SB 

Church teaching on reconciliation calls these leaders in 
the name of the corporate body to go beyond recognizing the 
church's sinfulness, and its need for forgiveness. 

Religious bodies need to embrace repentance. Without a 
clear commitment to changes in sexist and oppressive 
language, imagery, theology, scriptural interpretation, and 
rituals, the churches have no right to expect forgiveness 
from the women among their membership or the women in the 
larger society whom their influence hurts. These churches 
need to teach the dignity and equality of women and children 
with power and urgency, and in so doing, recognize that the 
perpetrators of violence and oppression are their very 
members. As long as leaders see these problems only in the 
world outside of their churches, they will not be able to 


58 Rosemary Radford Ruether, "The Western Religious 
Tradition and Violence Against Women in the Home," 
Christianity. Patriarchy and Abuse eds. Joanne Carlson Brown 
and Carol Bohn (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1989), 31-41. 
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help the oppressors among them to break through their 
powerful systems of denial. When they have begun their own 
process of repentance, the churches will have greater moral 
authority to take social action. This will afford them 
greater influence on the institutions with which they 
interact. 

Women's Responsibility to Each Other 
The church may or may not take responsibility for 
reconciling itself to the women it has hurt by calling its 
leaders and its membership to reparation. It may or may not 
take leadership in changing the dualistic philosophy which 
drives the culture. Be that as it may — women, as 
therapists, as friends, as spiritual/experiential companions 
in some form of womenchurch, will help each other to find 
their own reconciliation. Patricia Wilson-Kastner has 
offered victims of sexual abuse and assault a ritual model 
for forgiving the self, the assailants, and the human and 
Christian communities. 59 Jane Abigail Keene has responded 
to that rite with a liturgy of her own. Her service 
supports the victim's appropriate need to withhold 
forgiveness at the same time that it calls the perpetrator 
and the church to greater responsibility in the 


59 Patricia Wilson-Kastner, "A Service of Healing for One 
Who Has Been Sexually Abused," Sexual Assault and Abuse: A 
Handbook for Clergy and Religious Profess ionals, eds. Mary 
D. Pellauer, Barbara Chester, and Jane A. Boyajian (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987), 236- 39. 
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reconcilation process. 60 These are strong and pioneering 
works. For either service, I would suggest a reading from 
the sacred scripture of pain and liberation being written in 
our time. Mary Mendola offers such a scripture. In the 
column on "Spirituality" in the bi-monthly New Directions 
for Women , she records her experience of women ministering 
reconciliation to each other: 

One winter night not too long ago, I found 
myself alone and weeping bitterly on a moonlit 
road. I was dealing with what so many women 
suffer. Where do we put the hate and anger we 
have for the men who sexually abused us as 
children? Alone on the road that night, I cried 
aloud for God to help me because I could not 
forgive the men who had robbed me of my childhood, 
and of my physical and emotional health as a child 
and as an adult. 

I believed I had to forgive them not because 
I'm any great believer in forgiveness, but because 
I thought, "If I'm ever going to be free of them, 

I have to forgive them." 

In moments of emotional anguish and psychic 
despair, we reach deep into ourselves for the 
remnants of anything we think will help us. I 
looked to the moon, and I remembered how I'd been 
taught that Christ, hanging from the cross, 
forgave those who had crucified him. Catholicism 
had taught me to forgive, but I couldn't, so I 
stood there a survivor of 13 years of sexual 
abuse, and felt guilty, because I couldn't forgive 
the men who had violated my body and my soul. I 
became even more angry. I laughed but my laughter 
was vile, cynical and desperate; I'm the victim 
and I'm the one who feels like a failure because I 
can't forgive as Christ forgave. 

Staring into the night, Christ's words 
resounded in my head: "Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do." And then in a second of 
ongoing revelation it dawned on me that Christ 
didn't actually forgive those who'd crucified him. 


60 Jane Abigail Keene, A Winter's Sona: A Service for 
Women Seeking Healing from Sexual Abuse in Childhood (New 
York: Pilgrim Press, 1991). 
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Because everything that had happened to him was 
just too much, was beyond him, he gave it up and 
gave it over. He let God worry about the 
forgiving. 

I cried out to God on the road that night, and 
I.found the peace I needed. Wrapped in Cosmic 
Presence, I knew I didn't have to forgive, and I 
didn't have to feel like a failure because I 
couldn't. 

I heard footsteps on the road a few moments 
later, and then, "Mare? I know you're out here. 
Want a cigarette?" I stepped out of the darkness 
and into the moonlight toward my friend. She too 
was a sexually abused child, and it was with joy 
and excitement that I told her we didn't have to 
forgive those who had brutalized us. "Let God 
forgive them," I said, "We can't and we don't have 
to." 

"Mare," she said, "When I was a little girl, my 
step-brother used to burn my vagina with 
cigarettes. Finally, when I couldn't stand it 
anymore, I told my mother. She sent me to 
confession because she thought it would help to 
talk to a priest. And Mare, the priest gave me 
penance and absolution." 

With that, my friend fell to her knees on the 
road, and like a little girl, held her hands 
together in prayer, looking up at me. 

"Bless me Father, for I have sinned. My 
brother burns my vagina with cigarettes." 

I leaned over and held her face in my hands, 
"Stand up my child," I said, "and go in peace, for 
you are not the one who has sinned." 

She stood up and we held each other and our 
sobbing became the sobs of one woman, and of all 
women who weep so bitterly—women who cannot 
reconcile their rage and pain within the bounds of 
traditional religion, women who heal themselves 
and heal each other in spirit. 

With our arms around each others' waist, we 
started walking back toward the house. "Hey," I 
said, "look at our shadows on the road." And with 
that I began to dance a soft shoe, singing "Me and 
My Shadow." She began to sing too, and both of us 
shuffled along singing and dancing and crying and 
laughing. And in those moments we were bathed in 
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the moonlight, and embraced by the Presence of a 
healing God. 61 


61 Mary Mendola, "Sidewalk Spirituality Embraces the 
Divine in All," New Directions for Women . July/Aug. 1990: 6. 
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Chapter 7 
Summary 

A theology of relatedness calls for a vision of 
interrelatedness. The kind of relationality proposed by 
feminist theologians is opposed to the individualism which 
has become the pervasive philosophy of North American and 
Western European culture. To replace individualism with 
interrelatedness is to recognize that all creation is 
profoundly interconnected. 

An understanding of this interconnectedness demands 
more than a cursory acknowledgement of human need for the 
products of the earth or a grudging acceptance of the 
necessity of human society. It demands, instead, 
recognition of the foundational interdependence of all 
being. Interdependence is not something which an individual 
creates by discrete moments of conscious attention to 
persons or things. Persons are connected and dependent 
whether or not they acknowlege that connection and 
dependence, whether or not they are even conscious of being 
a part of the vast web of interconnected being. Recognition 
of interdependence brings about recognition of equality of 
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being. In an inherently interdependent system each part is 
necessary to the good of each other part. 

When the shift is made from thinking of the universe as 
a loosely connected collection of discrete parts, to 
understanding it as an interrelated, interdependent, 
interactive whole, the response to the world must also 
change. The individualist who sees each person, group, and 
facet of nature as separate from himself/herself can more 
easily justify objectifying, dominating, and utilizing 
others. The interrelational person who sees each person, 
group, and facet of nature as vitally connected to 
herself/himself is more surely compelled to develop 
attitudes of respect, reciprocity, and mutuality. 

The theological understanding of the radical 
interrelationality of everything in the universe is 
supported by a psychological definition of human nature 
which is also interrelational. The self-in-relation theory 
articulated by the women of the Stone Center understands the 
self only in relation. These women conceptualize the self 
as an interrelational system dependent upon the greater 
human interrelational system in which it inheres. The self 
is only a self in relationship. Self-clarity is achieved 
only in the process of empathic and mutual relationship. 
Agency is the product of increasing capacity for and depth 
in relationship. Such agency always includes responsibility 
for the relationship as well as the self. 
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In a world which is inherently interconnected, sin 
results from ignorance of, disregard for, or rebellious 
violation of that interconnection. Sin is the subjugating 
disconnection from the self which fragments the relationship 
and the other. The source of personal sin is the response 
to need with fear, entitlement, objectification, and 
subjugation of the other. Because cultural individualism is 
dualistic, it fosters systemic sin by promoting personal 
attitudes that maintain the violating and subjugating acts 
of power-over. 

Sin can be unconscious as well as conscious. It can be 
argued that sin is an intentional act. However, from the 
victim's point of view, it often matters little how 
conscious the perpetrator is of the sinfulness of his/her 
actions. Actions motivated by attitudes developed 
unconsciously within a dualistic culture, or actions driven 
by unconsciously held pain, anger, or need can shatter the 
life of the violated or disconnected other as effectively as 
fully conscious, intentional acts. The victim often has no 
way of knowing the intentionality of the agent. 

Recent work in human psychology shows that dualistic 
disconnection and violence severely damage victims. Jean 
Baker Miller analyzes damage to the female self which is 
effected by ongoing disconnection in her interpersonal 
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life. 1 Courtois gathers and presents the work of numerous 
researchers and clinicians to show how incest limits the 
intrapsychic and interpersonal lives of its survivors not 
only in childhood but also in their adult lives.* 

All of the dualisms are reinforced and maintained to 
some extent by unconscious projection of the evil disowned 
by those who see themselves in power over others. Men do 
not want to feel the internalized sense of evil that has 
been given them by more powerful men who, in anger or 
contempt, have identified them as evil. Blacks and 
Hispanics resist the identity of evil which they have been 
given by Anglos. Women are caught up in the pain of the 
evil attached to them by men. Each person or group tends, 
in turn, to pass the feeling of evil on to more vulnerable 
persons and groups. Children are the most vulnerable and 
available of the targets for displaced feelings of evil. 
Childism is the worst of the dualisms because it is the 
child who internalizes most completely the humiliation and 
anger cast onto him/her. It is also through the unconscious 
of the child that dualistic attitudes are effectively passed 
from generation to generation. 

Because dualistic individualism and entitlement are 
passed on through the unconscious as well as through 


1 See Jean Baker Miller, Connections. Disconnections and 
Violations . 

* See Courtois, Healing the Incest Wound . 
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conscious thought, dualistic ways of thinking and acting 
have to be approached at the unconscious level. Education 
and social action have been the avenues used by feminists to 
transform the dualistic culture. Major feminist educational 
goals have been: making people aware of the long history of 
injustice toward women and other subjugated goups, pointing 
out the significant absence of these groups in history, 
providing new information on women, and changing dualistic 
language. Major structural goals have included: changing 
prejudicial laws, gaining power in institutions, and seeking 
economic parity. Actions proceeding from these goals have 
already had significant transformational effect. However, 
such goals appeal primarily to conscious principles of human 
justice. As Alice Miller illustrates so powerfully, this is 
not enough. Unconscious motivation can subvert the most 
principled intentions. 

Psychotherapy for individuals, families, and groups is a 
necessary adjunct to education and structural change. 
Education and social activism approach transformation on the 
conscious level. Psychotherapy can help to heal unconscious 
destruction done by dualistic treatment. Not only can 
psychotherapy bring the damage to conscious awareness, but 
it can provide means to knit together the fragmented parts 
of the self while it draws the individual out of isolation 
to more full relationality. This kind of healing will 
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insure that the damage will not be passed on to others, 
especially that it will not be passed on to children. 

The kind of psychotherapy used for this 
transformation — at least for women — needs to be based on 
the understanding of the self as a self in relation. It is 
grounded in the psychopolitical understanding of dualism. 
Feminist psychothrapy understands that psychological 
symptoms are not the result of individual intrapsychic 
illness or defect, but that they are the result of dualistic 
disconnection and maltreatment. The therapeutic 
relationship is the key to healing. Built on mutual trust 
and respect, rather than scientific expertise and distance, 
empathy is its mode. 

Feminist therapists who have used the empathic mode of 
psychotherapy have discovered that forgiving is an issue 
many women bring to therapy. Although victimized, they feel 
responsible for forgiving their assailants. This 
responsibility seems to come primarily from two sources. 

The first is women's socialization in an assymetric society 
which teaches them to be overly responsible for 
relationships. The second is the Christian church which has 
traditionally taught its members to forgive persecutors and 
has conveyed the idea that we become sinners if we don't 
forgive. This social training is compounded by the fact 
that children and other oppressed persons unconsciously 
internalize the negative judgements of the subjugator. If 
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they are being treated as evil, guilty, and unworthy, they 
think they roust be evil, guilty, and unworthy. 

The judgment of many therapists is that the attempt to 
forgive can inhibit recovery, either because the attempt 
fails and the victim's guilt is compounded or because the 
attempt reinforces denial, protecting the victim from pain 
and rage. Once rage is accessed, it seems to be maintained 
by an ineffective dynamic of fear of violence, humiliation, 
anger, guilt, and despair. Attempts to forgive which are 
based on the expectation of giving up anger can reinforce 
guilt and fear. This increases the ineffective rage 
dynamic, when it would be more helpful to free women to be 
aware of and to use their anger effectively. 

Because women's anger is not generally focused on 
vengeance, effective anger can be separated from vengeance. 
Women can maintain their anger and mistrust at the same time 
that they forgive the perpetrator. With the power born of 
their anger, they can seek legal reparation, they can make 
the perpetrator's name known so that others will be warned, 
they can join groups that call public attention to the 
effects of victimization. They can do all of this without 
being caught up in the need for vengeance. 

If they are to participate in the feminist prophetic 
tradition which proclaims the radical interrelationship of 
all being, religious groups need to critique and reform 
their pastoral practices of healing and reconciliation. As 
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they attempt to make these practices more equal, reciprocal, 
and mutual, religious bodies need to consider the current 
contributions of psychotherapy. They need to relieve women 
of the responsibility of forgiving their oppressors under 
pain of sin. They need to convict their members of their 
sins of oppression and to encourage them to ask forgiveness 
not only of the God who has created and sustained the 
victim, but of the victim herself. They need, most of all, 
as corporate bodies with ethical teaching power, to repent 
and to ask pardon of their victims for the abuses 
perpetrated by their leadership. These abuses have been 
sexual, emotional, and intellectual. They have to do with 
direct action of leaders in relation to congregants, and 
they have to do with the more indirect reinforcement of 
power-over through language, teaching, and ritual practice. 
Abuses are current, and they also stretch back into the 
history of every religious body. 

Pastoral psychotherapy in North America has inherited 
the patriarchal values and teachings of the major Christian 
denominations. Pastoral psychotherapists have been trained 
also in the psychoanalytic and the humanist traditions of 
psychology. The combination of ministerial and scientific 
power is formidable in the lives of clients who are 
suffering from a variety of assaults to the self. Training 
in feminist theology with its emphasis on the immanence of a 
God who emerges within our interrelatedness can reduce the 
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pastoral counselor's temptation to identify (however subtly) 
with an omniscient and powerful God. Training in feminist 
psychotherapy can increase the therapists' respect for the 
knowledge and power held by clients and make them more 
willing to enter into a more interactive and egalitarian 
relationships with clients. Feminist theology and 
psychology can also help pastoral therapists to include the 
sociological realities of dualism in their therapy, thereby 
helping clients to free themselves from reponsibility for 
elements outside of their control while helping them to take 
responsibility for what they do have power to affect and 
effect. 

This book has been limited to the oppression done to 
women and children. Its understanding of sin with its 
fragmenting effects needs to be extended in more detail to 
all of the major dualistic oppressions — heterosexism, 
racism, classism, and naturism. Research which shows how 
selves are destroyed and fragmented by exploitative power 
needs to be gathered together and extended under the rubric 
of sin. 

Although the self-in-relation theory of female nature 
has been used here to describe human nature, much more needs 
to be done to see how male as well as female socialization 
patterns in dualistic cultures have obscured and distorted 
that human nature. Much needs to be done to understand what 
kinds of male and female differences of psychology will 
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still remain when men are able to enjoy themselves as 
profoundly relational persons. 

This sorting out of a reformed male psychology also 
affects psychotherapy. Therapy with perpetrators of incest 
indicates that perpetrator's denial is so strong that they 
must be badgered with reality until they are willing to own 
their responsibility for exploitative action. Some deny the 
incestuous activity; others admit that but either place the 
responsibility on the child or minimize the effects of their 
actions on the victim. Psychotherapists who have been 
successful use the intimidation of imprisonment and the peer 
pressure of group therapy to effect change. This kind of 
coercion is contrary to the principles of feminist 
psychotherapy. Whether its use is necessitated by the 
extreme entitlement into which men are socialized today, or 
whether there are more enduring differences between male and 
female psychology, remains to be seen. 

The final what if that must be left to the future 
concerns the effect of a new understanding of sin and 
reconciliation on dualistic patriarchy. Widespread 
conversion to the conviction that acts of power-over are 
grievous sins against the very nature of our 
interrrealtional being, combined with the expectation that 
reconciliation must constantly be sought through the 
repentance of the perpetrator would signal the weakening and 
demise of patriarchy itself. Patriarchy would be repenting 
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of its own basic priniciples. Reconciliation would become a 
subversive activity. 

The subversion of reconciliation is necessary, not only 
for those who are obviously patriarchal and not only for a 
pre-revolutionary patriarchal time. In a future culture 
based on the inherent interrelationality of all being, 
reconciliation will still be necessary. Even when what Toni 
Morrison calls the "master narrative" 3 is interrelational 
rather that dualistic, dualism itself will never be 
eliminated. When need is experienced, dualistic subjugating 
power will always be an alternative response to cooperation. 
Because dualistic power-over springs from a fear of 
dependency which is as often unconscious as it is conscious, 
dualistic action will also continue to be unconscious as 
well as conscious. Knowledge of the terrible power of 
dualism will never make any of us, men or women, 
heterosexual or homosexual, rich or poor, child or adult, 
immune from harboring dualistic attitudes or from initating 
fragmenting actions. In order to maintain 

interrelationality, we will have to repent, not only of what 
we have meant to do, but also of what we have done 
unthinkingly or unknowingly. We are responsible for the 


3 Toni Morrison, Interview with Bill Moyers, PBS 9 Sept., 
1990. Morrison talked about the master narrative as the 
controlling story which is taken as the norm in our cultural 
lives. She understands the current narrative as one in which 
the "other" is exploited and victimized by the people who are 
in control. 
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unconscious as well as the conscious fear and mistrust of 
the other which we carry. Reconciliation which calls us to 
ask pardon of the offended for all of our dualistic and 
fragmenting offenses can help us to become increasingly 
sensitive to the dualism within ourselves. The maintenance 
of cultural interrelationality will require ongoing systemic 
and personal repentance and reconciliation. 
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